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RECHARGEABLE FLASHLIGHT _ 


re ee es ee ee ee ee ee 


| ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. 1-9 Recharges by simply plugging into any AC outlet! This compact and 


| | beautiful flashlight fits into pocket or purse—it’s only 41/4” x DYES 
nae eo ~ ae ae 7”, weighs ud 314 ozs. Useful is aie or sae ae the ae 
| pawer ks Or car——anywhere an emergency light is needed. Holds its charge 
| Please send me ( ) LIFE LITE @ $5.95 each. indefinitely when not in use——can be stored anywhere without fear 
of leaking or corroding batteries. LIFE-LITE makes a wonderful 
gift. The rich-looking, streamlined case is two-tone grey enamel 

I 

I 

| 


with golden trim. ONLY 


| ADDRESS......... i 
: CITY. eee ONE: en STAT Eee eee ee 


| Add 35¢ for Postage & Handling. Sorry, No C.0.D.’s. 


a 


$5-95 


Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S.—so nearly 
like Tahiti in appearance, beauty and color, even the natives say it was 
made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you cannot only 
reach it but also stay awhile for hardly more than you’d spend at a resort 
in the U. S.?) 


| Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways ot its 
most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live 
for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend awhile, the surroundings 
‘are pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, 
the West Indies and the world’s other low cost wonderlands ? Or which is 
fhe one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where 
‘two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 
a month ? 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a big new book with 
about 70 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in 
the U. S., the rest of the world is closer than you think. Author Norman 
D. Ford, honorary vice-president of the Globetrotters Club, shows that 
‘the American dollar is respected all over the world and buys a lot more 
‘than you’d give it credit for. 
| Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 
months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you’d spend 
for a few months at home or if you’vye dreamed of taking time out for a real 
| rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 
| In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. bor- 
flér to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned 
how much you can do on the money you’ve got. Send now for BAR- 
/GAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. Price $1.50. Use coupon to 


order. 


Stop Saying That Travel Is Too Expensive 


Passenger carrying FREIGHTERS are the secret of 
| low cost travel 


F R no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take that trip 
2 you’ve always talked about: to the West Indies, Europe, the Medi- 
terranean, around the world, In fact trips to almost everywhere are 
within your means. 


A And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
‘| bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
_ | relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round-the-world cruise 
jean be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
(trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; 
two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. 
Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes 
Around the World, the world’s original and most complete guide to pas- 
Senger carrying freighters. 

This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much 
they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands 
/of travelers all over the world swear by it. During the 25 years in which 
it’s been published, hundreds of travel writers and travel editors have 
fesw “To learn how to travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort, 


4 


‘get Travel Routes Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130-page 1961 edition includes 
practically every passenger carrying servicestarting from or going to 
New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South 
|America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, 
the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, ete. There’s a whole section called How to 
‘See the World at Low Cost plus pages and pages of maps. 
|| A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
‘you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


Round the World on a Shoestring 


EF you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t 
)* need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend 
$550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, or you 
lean get there for $139 in fares via bus and rail through colorful Mexico, 
(Guatemala, Panama, Peru, the Andes, etc. 

{ You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world or about 
$1000 via connecting steamers. You can island hop around the West Indies 
via plane for several hundred dollars—or see the islands more leisurely 
by motor schooner for much, much less. There’s hardly a place on earth 
you can’t reach for less if you know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters Club and America’s top 
expert on low-cost travel, has gathered into one handy book dozens upon 
dozens of specific travel routings to all parts of the world—Mexico, 
South America, Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the Far East, 
‘Australia, the South Seas, ete.—so that you can see more at prices you 
jean afford by combining freighters, liners, rail, bus, plane, and other 
competing services. 
| Over and over again he proves that you can travel now—that you 
| don’t have to wait for some far-off day when you’ve saved much more 

oney. 

'. $1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel Without Being Rich, 
- guide that proves now, once and for all, that travel is within the reach 
of any one who has ever yearned to see far-away places. Send for your 
copy now. 
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Where to Retire or Vacation 


at what look like prewar prices—and where 
no one ever heard of nerves or worries 


These Are America's Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low 
cost Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, 
the Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada, and a dozen 
other areas which the crowds have not yet discovered. 

Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as 
warm and sunny as Miami Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or 
that island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive 
sea or air trip to get there). Or those many other low-cost, exquisitely 
beautiful, spots all over the United States and Canada which visitors 
in-a-hurry overlook (so costs are low and stay low). 

Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacationing 
or retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as far- 
off countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 

@ France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely 
surrounded by Canadian territory ... ora village more Scottish than Scot- 
land . . . or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U. S., where 
no one ever heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. 

@ Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new 
people . . . but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd 

ou out, 

e That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgas- 
bord dinners and a fine arts program. That southern island first discovered 
by millionaires who had all the world to roam in. . . and now their hide- 
aways are open to anyone who knows where to find them. 

You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, 
of art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are 
low!), of areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every 
side. Here are the real U. S. A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man 
or woman who’s had enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore 
villages, tropics-like islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect 
for your retirement or vacation at some of the lowest prices you’ve heard 
of since the gone-forever prewar days. They’re all in the United States and 
Canada, and for good measure you also read about low-cost paradises in 
Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way 
to freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really 
afford. About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 


How to Travel—AND GET PAID FOR IT 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, in 
overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even 
exploring if you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new book 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you’re male 
or female, young or old, whether you want a life-time of paid traveling 
or just hanker to roam the world for a short year or so, here are the 
facts you want, complete with names and addresses and full details 
about the preparations to make, the cautions/to observe, the countries 
to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in 
importing and exporting concerns, with mining and construction com- 
panies, Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organiza- 
tions, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way for a young 
girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel opportunities 
if you will teach English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possi- 
bilities for those who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world 
today ?”’ Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he 
ayy in 75,000 words of facts, “The answer is still a very definite 

es. 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That 
Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price 
$1.50. Fill out coupon. 


| Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 3 Baron Street 

| Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 

| Ihave enclosed-$%..0.....000c0: (cash, check, or money order). Please 
| 


send me the books I check below. YOU WILL REFUND MY 
MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 


eas ae tee Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

[eae How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1.50. 

eva dese How to Travel without Being Rich (around the world on 
| a shoestring). $1.50. 

WS Sameera Off-the-Beaten Path—these are America’s own 

| bargain paradises. $2. 

| Sore Travel Routes Around the World (how to travel by 


freighter). $1. 
SPECIAL OFFER: All five books above ($7.50 value) for $6. 


Print name 
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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners $95 (0) 
for September FENCE 


Wire-screened view of 
UN Secretariat building 


die in New York City was 
? % ] 5 OO filmed by William Dun- 

can, Salt Lake City, -us- 
FOG ing Yashicamat at f:22 


for 1/25 second. 


Mosque in mist was 
snapped in Bombay's 
suburb of Bandra by 
Bhalchandra Kadne, Bom- 
bay, who used Rolleicord 
3.5 Xenor set for f:3.5 at 
1/60 second. 


3810.00 
FOUNTAIN 


Illuminated Parliament 
Building in Victoria, B.C., 
was time-exposed for 10 
seconds by F. D. Silkey 
of Salem, Ore., with 4x5 
Speed Graphic at :11. 
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CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


ee eee 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travel will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TraveL can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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ROAMER'S RAMBLINGS 
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TRAVEL CROSSROADS 
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FROM TIP TO TOP IN FLORIDA 


ROAMIN' THE GLOBE WITH TRAVEL 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


NO. 3 
10 By Ted Shane 
11 By George Bourke 


13 > By Malcolm McTear Davis 
14 By Ted Shane 
14 By Travet's Correspondents 


22 By Al Stevenson 


THOMAS B. LESURE'S AMERICAN PORTFOLIO 


Introduction 23 
Foreign Lands at Home 24 
Best Buys for Gourmet Gadabouts 28 
Homes of U.S. Presidents 33 
Unique U.S. Sights 38 
Ghost Towns 43 
Off-Beat Rail Trips 47 
Zoo's Who 51 
TRAVEL WELL S6 By Colter Rule, M.D. 
VAGABOND CAMERA ~ 60 Beene 
DEPARTMENTS 
Amateur Photo Contest 4 Hotel Headliners 54 
Speak Up! 6 Book Selection 55 
Calendar Jottings 8 National Travel Club Page 59 
| Tours of the Month 9 Travel Digest 63 
' Travel's Stage Coach 12 Lines Aft 66 


TRAVEL PREVIEW 


A dream-packed issue is ahead for October, filled with articles on 

islands, beach strips, retirement spots and a host of sun-swept locales. 

With the theme TRY SUMMER THIS WINTER, the issue pin-points places 

in both Florida and the Caribbean for your seasonal switch to warm-weather 

lands away from northern chills. You'll read WHY WE SETTLED IN ST. 
PETERSBURG and about a RETIREMENT VILLAGE, among the Florida features, 
and discover a new ship circuit for ISLAND IDLING plus a CARIBBEAN SURPRISE 
in with the many stories on the West Indies. A special TOURS AND CRUISES 
section will list winter selections for your advance planning. All in all, 

the extra-thick October issue will be one to pin your hopes on for many a day. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Native American from Southwestern United States 
symbolizes attractions for travelers unique to this nation. 


Color Photo Courtesy Trans World Airlines 


RECOMMEND 
A MEMBER 


If you have friends that you 
feel would benefit from the 
many services that the Na- 
tional Travel Club has to of - 
fer send us their names and 
we will forward a beautiful 
gold invitation to them in 
your name. 


Fill in the form below and 
be sure to include your own 
name so that they will know 
who recommended them. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57TH ST., 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Gentlemen— 
Please send invitations to the 
following: 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY STATE 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY STATE 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY STATE 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY STATE 


RECOMMENDED BY 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Where can I get a fishing (hunting) 


permit? 


Is there an English language radio 
(television) program? 


.Do you have a pamphlet explaining 


the works of art? 


. Do you have any postcards for sale? 


. How many stamps to mail this letter 


to the U.S.? 


.Is there an American consul or at- 


taché in this town? 


. Does that include service charge? 


. Would you be good enough to order 


for us? 


. The meal was delicious. Thank you 


very much. 
May I try this on for size? 


Do you know where there is an Eng- 
lish-speaking doctor? 


Tell me where I can have a prescrip- 


tion filled. 


Fill the tank with gas, and check the 


oil and water. 

Is camping permitted here? 

Could we park our trailer here over- 
night? 

Is it permitted to take pictures of the 


works of drt? 


Would you take a picture of me, 
please? 


Are pets allowed in this hotel? 


BY IRIS ROMEO AND 
JOHN RABE- 


PEAK UP!) 
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18. 


STEELE 


PART TEN 


SPANISH 


4 Dénde puedo conseguir una licencia _ 


para pescar (cazar) ? 


. Hay un programa de radio (tele- 


vision) en inglés? 


.  Tiene usted un folleto que explique 


las obras de arte? 


iTiene usted tarjetas postales de 
venta ? 

4 Cuantas estampillas de correo para 
enviar ésta carta a los E.E.U.U.? 


4Hay un cénsul 0 agregado consular 
Americano en éste pueblo? 


: 334 ate 
. gIncluye esto cargos por servicio? 


2 Tendria usted la bondad de ordenar 
para nosotros? 


. La comida estaba deliciosa. Muchas 


gracias. 


. @Puedo probarme este (f. esta) ? 


. gSabe usted dénde hay un médico 


que hable inglés? 


. Digame dénde puedo Jlevar a pre- 


parar una receta. 


. Llene el tanque de gasolina y revise 


el aceite y el agua. 


.é95e permite acampar aqui? 


. , Podriamos estacionar nuestro carro 


remolcado aqui durante la noche? 


. £5e permite tomar fotografias de las 


obras de arte? 


é Quiere tomarme una fotografia, por 
favor? 


£Se permiten animales domesticados 
en éste hotel? 


“1. ZDOHN-day pway-doh kohn-SAY- 
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. gAy oon proh-GRAH-mah day RAH- | 


_gAy oon KOHN-sool oh gall 


3 iTayn- DREE-ah oos-tayd lah bohn- i 
. Lah koh-MEE-dah ays-TAH-bah day- |} 
. sPWAY-doh proh-BAHR-may AYS: } 
.£Sah-bay oos-tayd DOHN-day ay contd 
.| MAY-dee-koh 
.DEE-gah-may DOHN-day PWAY- 


. Yay-nay el TAHN-kay day gah- -sohe | 


. gSay payr-MEE-tay ah-kabm. pan | 
ah-KEE? 
. 6 Poh-DREE-ah-mohs 


. gSay payr-MEE-tay toh-MAHR foh- | 


. ¢KEE-ay-ray toh-MAHR-may 0o- nah 


PRONUNCIATION 


pays-KAHR (kah-SAHR) ? 


dyoh (tay-lay-vee-SYOHN) enn een- if 
GLAYS? 


ie ex-PLEE- sy lahs OH- brahs aay | 
AHR-tay? 1 
iTyay-nay oos-tayd tahr-HAY- -tahs | 
pohs-TAH-lays day VAYN-tah? i 
ZKWAHN-tahs ays-tahm- mains 
day koh-RRAY-oh pane enn- VES 


TAH- doh’ Oo-NEE- dohee 


GAH-doh kohn-soo-LAHR Ah-may- | 
ree-KAH-noh ‘enn AYS-tay PWAY- 
bloh? 

4Een-KLOO-yay AYS-toh KAHR- i 
gohs pohr sayr-VEE-syoh? i 
dahd day ohr-day-NAHR pahrah i 
noh-SOH-trohs ? 
lee-SYOH-sah. MOO-chahs GRAH- 


seeahs. 
tay (f. AYS-tah) ? 


kay AH-blay ee 


GLAYS? 


doh yay-VAHR ah pray-pah- RAHR- 
oo-nah ray-SAY-tah. 


LEE-nah ee ray-VEE-say el ah- — 
SAYEE-tay ee el ah-gwah. » 


ays-tah-syoh- “| 
NAHR_ nways-troh KAH-rroh ray-— 
mohl-KAH-doh ah-KEE doo- RAHN-§ 
tay la nohtchay? 


toh-grah-FEE-ahs day lahs OH-brahs 
day AHR-tay? # 


foh-toh-grah-F EE-ah, 
VOHR? rs 
gSay payr-MEE-tayn ah-nee-MAH- © 
lays doh-mays-tee-KAH-dohs enn — 
AYS-tay oh-tayl? 


pohr — fah-— 
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| ALSO: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer | 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 
Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
)| now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
) im French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
‘1 which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
"| records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
8314 RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
‘miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
| wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
| ING LANGUAGE” method! You learn naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 
You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 

chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
| conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
eens sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 


cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
"| the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 
'. In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
| language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 


now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
| Why You Learn So Quickly 
This “Living Language” Way! 
The reason this “Living Language’? method 


| teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 


| The Educational Guild TR-9 


t P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 
§ GENTLEMEN: 
Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 


gy LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
§ of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 


return the entire course for full refund. Please 
Bf send course checked. 


Check () FRENCH O SPANISH 
Important Here 0 ITALIAN GERMAN 
0 RUSSIAN 0) HEBREW 


(piease print) 
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a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would learn 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this ‘“Liv- 
ing Language”? method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who. headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language” Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


$1.50 VALUE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 days, we will send 
at no extra cost this handsome simulated leather gold 
embossed Trip Diary. The front section of the book 
gives such helpful information as Custom regulations, 
monetary conversion tables, time keeping at sea, time 
differences around the world, distances between major 
cities and other information of value to the traveler. 
The hack section of this 180 page book contains space 
for a day by day account of your trip as well as space 
for names and addresses of new friends acquired in 
your travels. 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual . . . and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s ‘fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. . . whenever you have the opportunity. 
You leam when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 
Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
... but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own ‘‘Classmates"'! 

You can lear by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “class” is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “repeat” any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “get’’ every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


fam not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may _ 


te 


40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 _long-playing 
8314 RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 


phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 


The Educational Guild 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa~ 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 
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"POLYNESIA" 
150 FT. SCHOONER 


10 DAYS OF ADVENTURE 


from 


$175. 


Sailing, Fishing, Skin Diving. 
WINDJAMMER CRUISES, INC. 
P.O. Box 1051-T Miami Beach 39, Fla. 
MIAMI BEACH PHONE JEFFERSON 2-3407 


sails—Bimini, Berry Islands, 
Nassau, Abaco, Havana, Cay 
Sal, Grand Bahamas. 


Next Spring... 
visit GREECE 


and the 


“MAGIC ISLANDS” 


of the Mediterranean 


including Mallorca, Corsica, 
Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, 
Corfu, the Aegean Isles, 
Rhodes and Crete 


W rite for brochure to 


THRU THE LENS TOURS 
P.O. Box 4128T No. Hollywood, Cal. 


HOUSE BOAT 


po 


aboard the 
LAZY BONES 
200 miles thru Florida’s Tropical Inland 
Waterway. Six Idyllic Days $95. 
For illustrated booklet write to 


Shanty Boat Cruises, Inc. 
Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
“Our tenth year’ 
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If the Kon-Tiki blood is 


By Boat: 
not in you, and you like a ship to 
call at many ports, Four Winds 
Travel Agency’s Around Africa 
Cruise should meet your most rigor- 
ous specifications. This 80-day out- 
ing whisks you to England via 
Cunard liner, parks you aboard 
one of Union Castle Line’s numer- 
ous African cruise craft, and you’re 
off for 22 ports at an all-inclusive 
price of $1,639, New York to New 
York. You’ll cover more than 22,000 
miles of water on these wanderings, 
spend four days on a wild-game- 
viewing safari in Kenya, visit Gor- 
ongoza Game Reserve in Mozam- 
bique, see the Sultan’s Palace in 
Zanzibar, ride a camel to the Pyra- 
mids, etc. Leaving monthly, these 
continental circumnavigations pro- 
vide a further filip in that passen- 
gers are offered the option of taking 
the cruise in a clockwise or counter- | 
clockwise direction around Africa. 
By Bus: Come Sept. 11 or 25 or Oct. 
16 you can slip aboard a Berry bus 
at Chicago’s East Randolph termi- 
nal and be off for fourteen days of 
sojourning through the South for 
an almost-all-inclusive $349 plus 
tax. These escorted junkets are lim- | 
ited to 35 travelers, bed down each 
night in top hotels, ride in deluxe 
buses with reclining seats and rest 
room, and enable you to see a fan- 
tastic amount of historical, natural | 
and contemporary beauty. On the | 
agenda are Lexington, the Smokies, | 
Asheville and Blowing Rock, Vir- | 
ginia Beach (for an extensive stay) , 
Williamsburg, Monticello, Wash- 
ington, Gettysburg and much, much | 
more. Not included in the price are | 
lunches on the entire trip and all 
meals while in Virginia Beach. But 
care is taken elsewhere to make din- 
ing one of the highlights. Por add- 
ed details, write "TRAVEL. 


MEXICO-28 


SAILING 
JANUARY 4, 


1961 ee 


A Pacific Paradise Cruise sailing from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, Papeete and Aca- 
pulco. Two exciting days in each port with 
the Lurline your all First-Class, completely 
air-conditioned hotel. Return via Los An- 
geles to San Francisco. All-expense fares 
from $990. See your travel agent, or write 
for brochure to Matson Lines, Department 
TR-8, 215 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Madion, lime 


New York, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C., Honolulu 
[Wanted | MOTEL-RESORT 
MANAGERS 


Men, women. Qualify for hundreds of fascinating, 
leisurely well-paid executive positions now open 
with luxurious Motel-Resorts coast-to-coast. Pick 
your own location, climate! No age limit. Employ- 
ment assistance! Experience unnecessary. Learn 
at home, spare time. 


FREE! “Resort-Motel Opportunities” booklet Write~ Dept. T-9 
MOTEL MANAGERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 612 S Serrano, Los Angeles 5 


BURTON HOLMES 


Travel tyes 35 MM 


COLOR SLIDES 


Photographed by Academy-Award winning 
Andre de la Varre . . . Producer-Director, 
Burton Holmes Travelogues. 

SETS OF 50 VIEWS —free Title, End slides, 
6 page printed script— $12.50 postpaid. 
* Choose from: 

eEngland Round-about London e Austria 
e The Alps e India-Southeast Asia 
e Holland e Venice-Dalmatian Riviera 
e Enchanting Byways of France ; 

SETS OF 25 VIEWS—free Title, End slides, 
complete printed script— $7.50 postpaid. 
% Choose from: ¢ Northern Italy ¢ Naples 

e Florence « Denmark e Moorish Spain 


FREE FILE BOX 
— with order of 
$12.50 or more, —~ 
Holds 100 slides 


Send check 
or money order to: 


BARTLETT RESEARCH, INC. 
20 Bartlett Ave., Dept. T, Det., Mich. 


Send 25c for complete illustrated catalogue 
and sample slide. 


Mich. orders add 3% sales tax 


HAT cobras are friendly to 

Americans has been demon- 

strated by U.S. Ambassador to 
Ceylon, Phillip Crowe, who once 
spent a night in an old well with 
one which made slithering noises 
but did not otherwise molest him. 
... A red Michelin Guide is worth 
its weight in francs if you're motor- 
ing in France, as it tells you where 
every hotel, nightclub, roadside res- 
taurant and garage is, and how it 
rates. . Distances in France, 
measured in kilometers, are easi- 
_ly translated into miles. Multiply 
by six and divide by ten—thus if a 
roadside arrow says “PARIS 300”, 
you say, “times six is 1800, divided 
by ten is 180” which is approximate- 
ly right. ... Scotland Yard now has 
a new police version of its own 
army's counter-espionage system, 
called C15, and watches—top secret— 
the movements of every cat burglar, 
hoodlum, smash-and-grab thief in 
dear ole London town.... When 
you take to the waves these days in 
your own runabout you can have 
glamorous meals as well as glam- 
orous gals in the galley because 
anything goes—you have ice and a 
charcoal-burning stove that looks 


SCHLOSS MONDSEE 


J HEN you're in Salzburg, 
Austria, take a sidetrip 
southeast through the 

Salzkammergut (Lake District) 
with its magnificent toy-sized 
mountains and blue mirrors of 
lakes and eat in Mondsee which 
means Moon Lake, a five-mile- 
long, one-mile-wide body of wa- 
ter which looks like what you 
imagine Lake Geneva to be (bui 
which it isn’t) . Mondsee is thrill- 
ing scenery in miniature, and 
has the best swimming in the dis- 
trict. The restaurant is in Schloss 
Mondsee, a castle which was once 
an Abbey, then a home of the 
German Royal family, later a 
girls’ school, and now houses a 
restaurant plus an antique shop. 


LOP=" 


like a hatbox, and if you can’t coax 
your crabmeat out of the water, 
take it off the shelf.... Autumn is 
the time to motor through France 
when the age-old wine festivals, 
that go with the gathering of the 
grapes, take place. Burgundy, 
Bordeaux, Cognac, Champagne will 


cease to be just bottles on a shelf 


but dreamy roads and villages with 
golden, crimson leaves falling from 
glowing hills, and peasants dancing, 
singing... . To float over the world 
waters from Lake Erie to the China 
Seas, from the west coast to Japan, 
from New York to Europe, board 
the shipshaped loyal Americans: 
Angler, Merchant, Scientist, and 
twenty others all belonging to the 
American Lines and taking you by 
slow boat to Europe, for example, 
for from $200 to $300 with first-class 
accommodations. . . . High above 
Cayuga’s waters, Cornell is 422.239 
feet...: The Savannah, America’s 
first atom-powered cargo-passen- 
ger vessel (Alcoa), was named for 
a ship that sailed out of that Geor- 
gia harbor in 1819 for Liverpool 
and carried enough fuel to last 30 
days. The new Savannah on its in- 
itial charge of uranium can roll 
over the waves without re-fueling 
for three and a half years... . Big 
Tourist Season in the new state of 
Alaska failed to materialize.... 
Twenty-five per cent fewer people 
investigated its charms this year 
than they did last year. . . . Have 
you ever heard of the Greek town 
of Nuts? In Karyes English transla- 
tion, Nuts—no woman’ has set a 
dainty foot, or even a clumsy one, 
for centuries, nor has any mare, sow, 
bitch, she-goat, lady pig or female 
cat. They do things thoroughly in 
this male community of Greek 
Orthodox monks 80 miles from 
Saloniki on a peninsula looking out 
to the clear blue smiling sea. You 
can get there by mule truck, but you 
must be one thing: male... . Every 
sea-going vessel is as much subject to 
law as is a motor car on a speedway. 
International Rules of the Road at 
Sea were adopted in Washington in 


CUSTOM CORNER 


ou'LL be entranced by the 
| bent island of Jersey 

in the English Channel 
where spells and incantations 
still hover in the ambiance, and 
disturb the staid and respectable. 
An elderly lady complains that 
her chickens are disappearing by 
witchcraft, one a day, and a stolid 
farmer listens to the weather re- 
port of rain from London on the 
BBC, then drives to the home of 
a witch, where he pays for a spell 
to keep his potatoes from rotting 
in the ground. Projecting from 
the chimney tops of many farm- 
houses are flat stones used by the 
witches on their trips through 
the air. They have not yet taken 
up vacuum cleaners as a means 
of transportation, still preferring 
the traditional broomstick. These 
parking places for witches are a 
must, according to some of the 
natives, or else the witches will 
come right down the chimney, 
and sit beside you near the fire. 


1889. All ships obey these laws 
which govern fog and whistle sig- 
nals, steering, lights, radar control 


and a hundred other things... .. 
Never tell me you can’t afford to_ 


go around the world. Raymond E. 
Bell has just completed the tour 
after eighteen months. Leaving ‘his 
home in Leeds, England, in January 


of 1959, he had $147 in his jeans, © 


a rucksack, and a determination to 


make the world his University. He | 


picked up jobs on the way, shot kan- 


garoos in Australia and sold their | 


hides, worked as a movie extra with 
Lauren Bacall in India, drove cars 
for hire across the U.S. and got home 
in June of 1960. “A smile is your best 
passport,” he reported. . . . When 
you are actually floating over the 
waves do you know which side of 
a ship is alee? And what is the 
foc’sl, forem’st and starb’d? You can 
search me. I only know which end 
of the ship is up. 
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BY GEORGE BOURKE, Entertainment Editor, Miami Herald 


the Sunshine or the 


LORIDA, 
Peninsula State, depending on 


which Chamber of Commerce 


you read, is also gaining a reputa- 
_ tion as the Preview State. Birds and 
} baseball visit Florida first every 


spring and now it is football and the 


| fall. The World’s Champion Balti- 
| more Colts launch the 1960 football 


fervor at Miami’s Orange Bowl on 


| September 2 with a game against the 
| Pittsburgh Steelers. The United 
| Fund benefits. And the University 
of Miami gridsters open here with 


North Carolina on September 30. 
... September is par golf weather in 
South Florida. Metropolitan Ama- 
teur and Senior Championship is 


» slated for Tequesta Country Club 
» Sept. 3 and 4.... Kenilworth Lodge 


at Sebring just completed new 


nine-hole layout to complement 


older eighteen-hole course. .. . 


| North Dade (Miami) is getting a 
_ 6,800-yard course and clubhouse on 


Snapper Creek—but no swimming” 


pool or tennis courts. “Strictly 
golf,’ say sponsors. . . . Lakeland has 
a par-three night-lighted course in 
addition to its conventional links, 


but it is just as proud of its 60 


concrete shuffleboard and bowling 
‘greens for its Senior Citizens.... 
Going fishing in Florida? Board of 
| Conservation, Box 551, Tallahassee, 
will send you information on nearly 


) two score salt-water fishing piers in 


all parts of the state. ...If boating 


| is your pleasure, the Florida De- 


velopment Commission at Talla- 
_hassee has a Florida Boating 
booklet of 61 pages. One impor- 
_tant section for those who carry 
their own craft via trailer is the list- 
\ing of 124 state-installed launching 
ramps from Pensacola to Key West. 
»... Oddity: Leesburg, in Florida’s 


rolling area somewhat north of M1- 
ami, owns a ‘fire’ boat. But it is 
not for fighting fires. Leesburg is 
in lake country, which has 1,400 
named lakes and maybe as many un- 
named smaller ponds. The “fire” 
boat is a trailer runabout which the 
Leesburg Fire Department keeps 
ready for boating rescue work.... 
Florida Sailing Association annual 
meeting and Tampa Sarasota Aux- 
iliary Cruiser Race Labor Day Re- 
gatta due September 3 and 4....In 
the Key Largo Coral Reef Pre- 
serve between Miami and Key 
West, Florida has_ established 
America’s first undersea state 
park. Twenty-one miles by three 
and one half in area, three miles off 
the coast of Key Largo, it is part of 
the only living reef formation on 
the North American coast. The new 
status of the region gives it protec- 
tion against commercial shell and 
coral collectors. Fishing, other than 
spear fishing, will not be restricted. 
... Fort Lauderdale, in which MGM 
recently filmed Where the Boys Are, 
is also gaining a reputation as a 
place where the skin-divers are. 
Area has an Explorer Scout SCUBA 
Post which, with the cooperation of 
the American Red Cross, conducts 
courses in SCUBA—Self-Contained 
Underwater Breathing Apparatus. 
Sessions are held in city’s Casino 
Pool. There is also an Aquatic 
Council of Broward County, con- 
sisting of twelve professional in- 
structors of national repute... . 
A black bass in Florida waters 
carries a $1,000 price “scale” on 
his finny body. He’s been named 
Big Oscar and he is one of 586 bass 
and pan fish tagged and placed in 
Lake Talquin, between Tallahassee 
and Quincy. Other fish have been 


tagged with bounty notices of prizes 
of from $10.00 to $250 by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
Deadline for catching Oscar is Dec. 
31. The contest—called the Talquin 
Fish Rodeo—is designed to reclaim 
its past glory as North Florida’s top 
fishing spot of Talquin. The lake 
dried up in 1957 when a down- 
stream dam broke but filled up 
again a year later—and the fish have 
been biting since. But the one dry 
year still keeps anglers away.... 
Miami Beach Summer Fishing 
Tourney is helping to refute the 
old fishwife tale that “sails” are 
hard to come by in summer time. 
Two current leaders in the contest 
boated sails over seven feet. A 251- 
pound blue marlin is top weight 
for the year with the tournament 
still a few weeks from the finish line. 
But that’s nearly 200 pounds short 
of the tournament’s blue marlin 
record of 448 pounds recorded in 
1955. Tennessee Williams’ 
new play, The Night of the Iguana, 
will be given a September pre- 
Broadway showing at the Coconut 
Grove Playhouse, where his 
Period of Adjustment received a 
tryout a year ago. Period opens in 
New York this fall. Williams, who 
does a lot of his writing at Key 
West, states that the new play is 
even further “out” than anything 


else he has ever done... . Gretchen 
Wyler will be back at the Grove in 
September in Redhead. . . . Wash- 


ington County Kennel Club season 
will run into first week of Sept. 


People 60 to 80 
Tear Out this Ad 


. and mail it today to find 
out how you can still apply for 
a $1,000 life insurance policy 
to help take care of final ex- 
penses without burdening your 
family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving 
your name, address and year 
of birth. Mail to Old American 
Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, Dept. 
L914M, Kansas City, Mo. 
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BROADWAY BILLINGS 


BYE, BYE, BIRDIE—Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th, 
CI .6-6363. Limber Dick Van Dyck, charmer 
Chita Rivera romp appealingly through Michael 
Stewart’s uproarious hit-wit script about a 
rock’n’roll idol’s impact on sweet-faced adoles- 
cents for the wackiest, funniest musical come- 
dy in many a moon-mad night. 

FIORELLO!—Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th, CI 6- 
6699. ‘Tom Bosley reincarnates N.Y.’s ex- 
Mayor LaGuardia perfectly yet evening’s efforts 
fail to win our vote—but daily newspaper 
critics raved. Winner of Drama Critics Circle 
Award as best musical for 1959-60, Pulitzer 
Prize. 

FIVE FINGER EXERCISE—Music Box, 239 W. 
45th, CI 6-4636. Jessica Tandy, four brilliant 
Britons create author Peter Shaffer’s unsettling 
quintet, expertly directed by John Gielgud, 
in a pulse-pounding symphony of emotion. 
Winner of Drama Critics Circle Award as best 
foreign play for 1959-60. 

GYPSY—Imperial, 249 W. 45th, CO 5-2412. Ethel 
Merman rocks the rafters again in this sleek 
peek at Gypsy Rose Lee’s life. 

LA PLUME DE MA TANTE—Royale, 45th, W. of 
Bway, CI 5-5760. English ees spoken but 
laughter is heard most of all during this hi- 
larious French import that took the Drama 
Critics Award for 1958-59’s best musical. 

MY FAIR LADY—Mark Hellinger, 51st, W. of 
Bway, PL 7-7064. Lerner and Loewe’s prize- 
winning version of Shaw’s Pygmalion is merely 
America’s finest musical. 

TAKE ME ALONG—Shubert, 225 W. 44th, CI 
6-5590. Walter Pidgeon brings elderly charm, 
Robert Morse young appeal and Jackie Gleason 
Jackie Gleason to this deft yet somewhat disap- 
pointing musicalization of O’Neill’s Ah, Wil- 
derness!, but Hileen Herlie nuances her num- 
bers with welcome, wondrous warmth. 


THE BEST MAN—Morosco, 217 W. 45th, CI 6- 
6230. Politics at convention time concerns 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy, Frank Lovejoy, 
among others, in this out-spoken play hit by 
Gore Vidal. 

THE MIRACLE WORKER—Playhouse, 137 W. 
48th, CI 5-6060. Unanimous raves greeted Patty 
Duke’s portrayal of Helen Keller in childhood, 


Anne Bancroft as her tutor in this memorably- 


moving drama. 

THE MUSIC MAN—Majestic, 44th, W. of Bway, 
CI 6-0730. Meredith Willson’s long-run romp 
now has Bert Parks as the slick salesman 
conning an lowa town delightfully. Winner of 
Drama Critics Circle Award as best musical 
for 1957-58. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Lunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46th, JU 6-5555. Enchantress Mary Martin, 
gifted guitarist Theodore Bikel, 7 superb but 
not syrupy children compose the pre-war sing- 
ing Trapp family in this virtually flawless 
production of high taste scored with loving 
dignity by Rodgers & Hammerstein. 

THE TENTH MAN—Booth, 225 W. 45th, CI 6- 
5969. This hit play by Paddy Chayevsky con- 
cerns a young girl possessed by a migrant soul 
—to be exorcised through mystic ritual. 


TOYS IN THE ATTIC—Hudson, 141 W. 44th, JU 
6-2237. Lillian Hellman’s skillful scalpel bares 
not entrails but, with understanding, harried 
hearts in this drama of a New Orleans family 
pulled apart by emotional undertones. Winner 
of Drama Critics Circle Award as best drama 
for 1959-60. 

WEST SIDE STORY—Winter Garden, 1634 Bway 
(at 50th), CI 5-4878. After an initial success, 
this electric musical by Arthur Laurents with 
a brilliant score by Leonard Bernstein, vivid 
choreography by Jerome Robbins, returned to 
Bway for new raves. 


Ballet's New Winter Season Starts November 8 
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OFF-BROADWAY RUNS 


A COUNTRY SCANDAL—Greenwich Mews, 141} 
W. 13th, CH 3-6800. Chekhov’s early mastery 
of playwriting is pronounced in this youthful}) 
work of rural romance with comic confusion, 7 


LEAVE iT TO JANE—Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, | 
99 7th Ave. S., CH 2-9244. Jerome Kern’s} 
i917 musical of college cutups flashes with } 
youthful zest and banjo-strums with nostalgic |) 
tunes. qi 


LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE—Orpheum, 2nd Ave. |) 
at 8th, OR 4-8140. This satiric musical is one { 
of those happy Off-Bway surprises: a real’ 
smash hit. |! 


THE BALCONY—Circle in the Square, 159 
Bleecker, GR 3-4590. Jean Genet’s frank, sym- |— 
bolic, strangely costumed drama spurs contro- | 
versy amongst viewers—who find themselves |) 
engrossed or repelled. 


THE FANTASTICKS—Sullivan St. Playhouse, 
181 Sullivan St., OR 4-3838. Merry moods plus 7) 
moving moments keep this imaginative musical |) 
fantasy as brightly enjoyable as its own show-, j) 
ers of confetti. - 


THE THREEPENNY OPERA—Theatre de Lys, 1) 
121 Christopher St., WA 4-8782. Beggar’s j@ 
Opera, as adapted by Marc Blitzstein and jj 
scored by Kurt Weill, has produced Off-Bway’s /— 
longest run—on stage since Sept. 20, 1955— 1) 
and we still say it’s dull. 


SIGNPOSTS AHEAD 


Note: Many factors can affect opening dates, 
particularly during new theatre season’s an- 
nual scramble for houses, so check with box 
office for late information. 


Sept. 5: A THURBER CARNIVAL—ANTA, 245 | 
W. 52nd, CI 6-6270. Another chance for those | 
who missed this pleasing revue, based on James 
Thurber’s stories, the first time around. 


Sept. 6: MARCEL MARCEAU—City Center, 136 
W. 55th St., JU 2-2424. With his company of 
mimes, this brilliant French pantomimist re- 
turns to N.Y. for a limited engagement of three 
weeks, 7 

Sept. 7: H.M.S. PINAFORE—Phoenix, 189 2nd 
Ave., AL 4-0525. Styled as a contemporary 
musical by Tyrone Guthrie, Gilbert & Sullivan’s 
classic operetta is slated for a five-week run. 

Sept. 12: VINTAGE ’60—Brooks Atkinson, 256 
W. 47th St., CI 5-1310. The former Mansfield 4} 
Theatre, refurbished and renamed in honor of — 
the newly retired drama critic of the New /} 
York Times, returns to the legitimate fold with - | 
this revue from Hollywood. | 

Sept. 12: THE WORLD OF CARL SANDBURG 
—Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd, BR 9-3970. Bette 
Davis, Leif Erickson present varied works of : 
America’s noted poet as adapted by Norman | 
Corwin. - ™y 

Sept. 20: THE HOSTAGE—Cort, 138 W. 48th, 
CI 5-4289. Brendan Behan’s drama revolves | 
around British soldier held by I.R.A. head- 
quarters in Dublin. 

Sept. 29: IRMA, LA DOUCE—Plymouth, 236 W. 
45th, CI 6-9156. Peter Brook directs this 
French musical, adapted from its Paris suc- 
cess,,,involving all males plus’ streetwalker 
Irma, portrayed by Elizabeth Seal. 
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New York City Ballet's nine-week program 
bowing in at bargain-priced City Center Theatre 
will debut several new works, repeat many 
productions such as The Figure in the Carpet 

to Handel's music, Balanchine's choreography, 
danced at left by Melissa Hayden, Jacques 
d'Amboise. 
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BY MALCOLM 


TARTING September 7, 7, all Broad- 
iS way shows will ring up their 
curtains at 7:30 p.m. on 
) Wednesday evenings in an experi- 


ment obeying survey that indicates 
many people prefer earlier per- 


| formances to give them time to re- 


turn home within reasonable baby- 


) sitting and habit-formed schedules. 


| This advanced unveiling, please 
note, is for Wednesday nights only, 
) regular 8:30 or 8:40 p.m. curtain- 
raising being held as usual other 


| evenings, but if the early Wednes- 


gy hoist proves popular it’s pos- 
sible that next season it will be 


” extended—if not to every night then 
* perhaps for Saturdays. If you'd like 


| 


| 7:30 vs. 8:30 p-m. curtains, you can 
| do so by writing to the organiza- 


: we 
§ Room, 242 E. 58th St., 
carte entrees run $4.00 up but daily 


to let the League of New York The- 
atres know your own opinion of 


tion—whose President is Louis Loti- 
to—at 137 W. 48th St. ... By-chance, 
drifted into the Driftwood 
where a la 


specials, such as the delicious crab- 


| meat au gratin we had, are $3.00, 


and we think you'll also enjoy the 


) soft-lit decor and atmosphere. ... 


Gate Repertory Company launches 
seven-play season at its Gate The- 
atre, 162 2nd Ave., with adaptation 
of Dostoyevsky’s novel, The Idiot, 
Sept. 25 through Oct. 23, followed 
by Shaw’s Man and Superman Oct. 
30 through Nov. 27, single shows 
tabbed at $1.80 to $3.90 but sub- 
scriptions to series, slated through 


| May 21, 1961, are $10.50, $15.40 or 


$21.00. . . . Gray Line has created 


.‘For Ladies Only” tours of NYC 


built 
etc: ; 
its nightclub circuit.... 


around fashion, decorating, 
pegged from $2.75 to $16.95— 
Proposed 
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Zeckendorf Hotel in Rocky Center 
has fizzled, site to house an office 
building instead, which proves how 
tough it is in the travel field to raise 
$80,000,000. ... Royal Ballet (née 
Sadler’s Wells) returns Sept. 11 to 
the U.S. for the first time since 57 
with four new productions includ- 
ing full-length version of Frederick 
Ashton’s La Fille Mal Gardee, his 
shorter Ondine, noted company, at 
the Met until Oct. 6, again billing 


such stars as Dame Margot Fonteyn. 

. American Map Co., 1] W. 46th 
St., has 48-page atlas of all five NYC 
boroughs in  nine-by-twelve-inch 
size, with price just 49 cents.... 
Holidays for Singles, new agency 
specializing in accommodations and 
trips for unmarried people over 28, 
has opened in Hotel Peter Stuy- 
vesant, 2 W. 86th, in conjunction 
with Penthouse Travel Agency, 501 
5th Ave. ... Puss in Boots, Aladdin, 
similar eye-poppers are among mati- 
nees for moppets set by Pilgrim Pro- 
ductions at Brooklyn Academy of 
Music (ST 3-6700) starting Oct. 8 
and running through next April 29. 

.September sees new series of 
Walking Tours—$2.50 for non- 
members, $1.50 for members—con- 
ducted by Museum of City of N.Y., 
so dial LE 4-1672 for details of these 
novel, delightful outings. .. . Bring- 
ing alive old Austria, Song Without 
End makes music at the Music Hall 
with Dirk Bogarde as composer 
Franz Liszt. 


New Tour Service Frees Parents to Roam While Kids Romp 


Gulliver's Trails is recently formed package plan for protean pre-teeners (five to twelve) 
added to services of hotels Manger Vanderbilt, Manger Windsor, Waldorf whereby adult 
counselors escort kids on sightseeing trips, pleasure jaunts around city, tours ranging from 


half-day to eight hours, priced from $5.00 to $12.50, 


including such swank features as 


Rolls Royce for transportation while parents hike to their own haunts. 
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When you travel, get a 
TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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RETARDED CHILDREN 
CAN BE HELPED 


Help Support Research e Education e Job Training 


Medical Care e Social Services e 


For America’s Five Million Mentally Retarded 


SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
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Travel Crossroads Answers Will be Found on Page 66 


Horizontal 


That 
porter 
Cuban convertibles 

What Perry Mason gave in the 
Case of the Hammered Thumb 
Place for the big bull session 
The French have a point here 
Columbus ship 

This tears it 

These are all wet in Europe 
What Ike will settle down to be- 
ing good as 

Swaps 

This was Culbertson 

What the lady traveler generally 
sat under once a week 

Famous last word 

My blind date in Scotland 
This is ginerally acceptable 

A friend when you’re broke in 
Paris 

This am the ‘time 

Jane Russell uses her legs to do 
this 

What you need to sing a melody 
In Grandpaw’s day this was con- 
sidered real bad 

Spanish plodder 

How doth the little busy bee? 
Lupino’s pride 4 
What Kennedy’s 
Lunch was 

These go with rolls on an ocean 
cruise 

If your best friends won’t tell 
you take this 

A very small amount 

River isles 

What that is! 

It’s me (abbr.) 

Bartlett’s dish 

Common American article 
Sharp Italian companion 

Some curve 

Having a wing 

What the boy grew 

The rat in the subway 

Mexican Mike 

This is all to the good 

Some gold—huh? You hope! 
These do a thumping good busi- 
ness 

To wipe out 


old Award-winning re- 


Nomination 


VenNraneo Ne 
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Vertical 


Africans 

What Yul Brynner would like to 
grow on his farm 

Big sputter in Italy 

Scottish chiefs 

Angels a 

Big.in Alaska 

Big boom in London 

A good connection ‘ 
Kind of smile the candidate had 
when he was hit in the face by 
a tomato 


Reducing exercises are needed | 


here (2 wds.) 

What bud did for the poet 
Operated on the seamy side 
This sign stops a lot of mo- 
torists in Europe 

Democratic Loafer (abbr.) 
Dream spots we seek and never 
find on cruises 

Short for a big duck 

This got roasted at the Yankee 
Stadium (2 wds.) 

A scream in Rome 

Dad’s August bill 

Indian gunman 

Potato 

Wet spot in East Central, South 
Carolina 

Head light 

Cooking behind that 
Curtain 


Bamboo 


Snobs need these in order to be © 


able to despise them 

They make historical falls 
Opposite her 

What the angel-faced boy next 
door is 

This will stop a rat race 
Bewitching old center for ciga- 
rettes 

Smell in Italy’s big city 
American greeting in Europe 
Man who receives the most 
eables from Europe, demanding 
money 

The gravy collector 

Beginning of paradise 

Makes you slip up in Helsinki 
Understanding thing about a 
beautiful girl 

Mixed-up red 
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BAHAMAS 


By J. Lowell Smith 


ROMOTERS of tourism to the 
: bustling Bahama Islands and 

their crowded capital of Nas- 
‘sau already are lifting their sights 
» for °60—aware that their forecast of 
+ 300,000 visitors will fall short. The 
| probable twelve-month total may 
‘run as high as 325,000, judging by 
‘the first half—175,000 arrivals in 
) Nassau by air and sea, 17,500 in Out 
) Island ports of entry. Researchers, 
» guided by studies of the past ten 
| years, are now predicting the British 
' colony, just east of Florida’s Gold 
| Coast, will be attracting 471,000 va- 
) cationers annually before the dec- 
) ade’s over. ... Golfers visiting the 
islands late this autumn will get a 
) chance to test a newlayout at West 
) End, at least nine holes of the 
| eighteen-hole course at Grand Ba- 
\ hama Club. It joins a list of fine 
) links in the Bahamas—two near 
Nassau and a third on lower Eleu- 
thera at Cotton Bay....Claim for 
| another world record on game fish 
) landed in the Bahamas has been 
) filed by Jerry D. Boyle, Wichita, 
Kan., after his winning fight with a 
| 47-pound barracuda on 30-pound 
test line off the Exumas islands. Al- 
ready, 50 world marks are credited 
to catches in the Bahamas....To 
facilitate yachtsmen who wander 
into the islands viaGrand Bahama, 
Bahamian customs and immigra- 
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tion departments have established 
a new branch office at the West 
End marina offering speedy clear- 
ances. ... Guests at the century-old 
Royal Victoria Hotel in Nassau now 
sip cocktails while perched in the 
branches of a towering silk-cotton 
tree as they hear steel-band tunes 
from a nearby limb platform. The 
new “tree house” is another not-to- 
be-missed attraction at the colorful 
Royal Vic, where tropical gardens 
boast more than 200 varieties of 
plants.... Newest bargain in Mi- 
ami-to-Nassau air transportation 
is the $23.00 roundtrip fare of- 
fered by Eagle Airways for those 
who take off before 10:00 a.m. 
and plan to return within fifteen 
days. Eagle has two morning hops 
at 8:00 and 9:30 a.m. daily... . For- 
mer Broadway actor Craig Kelly is 
adding sixteen new guest rooms and 
four VIP suites to his oceanfront re- 
sort, French Leave, on Eleuthera 
Island [See Little But Luxurious, 
TRAVEL, Aug., 1960]. They are to be 
ready by Nov. 1, along with a beauty 
salon, staff offices and an enlarged 
dining room. ... Ineres Line’s S.S. 
Nassau starts her tenth anniver- 
sary as a weekly New York-Nassau 
cruise ship on December 23, That 
date initiates her 340th roundtrip 
voyage, and her 1961 schedule calls 
for 40 cruises. Additionally, Incres 
has slated six extra voyages for the 
M.S. Victoria. Surveys show that 
twenty per cent of the passengers 
are repeaters, a high rate—and proof 
of service quality on these Bahami- 
an voyages. 


By Rosemary Divall 


square miles larger if the 

Gosling Atlantic Enterprises 
can find a practical way to reclaim 
land from the sea in the immediate 
vicinity of the Islands. Mindful of 
how land for Kindley Air Force 
Base was reclaimed by the Ameri- 
can forces in 1940, Mr. Frank Gos- 
ling hopes to acquire, develop and 
exploit this possibility. ... Even 
though Somerset Bridge, the small- 
est drawbridge in the world, is un- 
dergoing extensive repairs, it will 
remain exactly the same in looks.... 
Newest introduction to relaxation 
is the sauna or steam baths at the 
Bermudiana Hotel. One hour after 
entering, you emerge steamed, mas- 
saged and refreshed, and the cura- 
tive baths et al cost about $6.00. 
Food and drink can be ordered from 
the hotel’s main dining room.... 
There’s a new bar in the refurbished 
St. George Hotel, aptly named the 
Dragon Bar because of the St. 
George and the Dragon mosaic exe- 
cuted by local artist and sculptress 
Vivienne Gilmore....Kindley Air 
Force Base generously gave four 
wooden buildings to the Depart- 
ment of Education to help relieve 
the overcrowded conditions at some 
of the local schools....For those 
who like to enjoy dancing and 
entertainment early, the Jungle 


| Ba UDA may someday be many 
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Room at the Empire Club is Ber- 
muda’s first daytime cabaret. 
It’s open from 2:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m., 
reopening each evening from 10:00 
p-m. to 3:00 a.m. The Jungle Room 
offers calypsos, rock ’n’ roll, Dixie- 
land and modern jazz. ... Plans for 
the new Post Office have been ap- 
proved, and building starts shortly 
on the site next to the new City 
There’s a new book, The 
Bermuda Story, by Terry Tucker, 
available at the Print Shop on East 
Broadway, telling the historical se- 
quences of Bermuda’s development, 
and of the people who struggled to 
bring this Colony to its present high 
standard of living....The Lazy 
Corner Antiques Shop in Flatts 
Village has just opened its up- 
stairs showroom where English 
antiques and a few early Bermu- 
dian pieces are on sale. 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


INCE July 1, the control of pass- 
ports has been limited to the 


, outer frontiers of the three 
countries of Benelux. Nationals of 
the countries which still need a visa 
to enter one of the Benelux lands 
will be given a visa that will be valid 
for these three countries....The 
Tenth International Tourist and 
Folklore Film Week will take 
place in Brussels, at the Palais 
des Congrés, from September 
29 to October 6.... Sound and 
Light performances are planned 
for Bruges, Brussels, Ghent, Huys- 
inghen, La Roche and Tournai.... 
Belgian National Tourist Office 
has started Opération Moulins 
to preserve windmills. In 1846, 
there were 2,739 mills in Bel- 
gium. Recent statistics have shown 
that there are now 882 mills, 257 
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windmills, of which 90 are at work, 
and 565 watermills, of which 369 
are being used.... The: sixth 
Porsche rally will take place this 
year at Knokke from September 10 


to 12 with about 1,000 participants. 


... KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has 
begun once-weekly Amsterdam- 
Benghazi service.... Dutch Rail- 
ways’ special train every Friday to 
Alkamaar during the season is 
dubbed the Cheese Express. ... 
Amsterdam will soon have a new 
hotel called Appollo, containing 120 
beds, and situated next to Appollo 
Hall which is one of the city’s ex- 
hibition halls....In Brussels, in 
one of the old houses of the Mar- 
ket Place, a new theatre has 
opened called: Théatre de Quat’ 
Sous. It is in the cellar of the 
house and presents modern plays. 


CARIBBEAN 


By Doris Fletcher 


AKE ALONG a bunch of those 
4 he Not Open Before Xmas” 

stickers and send back gifts 
valued under $10.00 (except liquor, 
tobacco, perfume) to the U.S. duty- 
free, saving excess baggage. And, 
they need not be deducted from 
your own duty exemption! A wide 
range of bargains less than $10.00 
includes a Lalique ashtray from St. 
Thomas—U.S. price tag $26.00—an 
exquisitely-set uncut Colombian 
emerald, exciting wood sculptures 
from Haiti for $7.00, intricate ex- 
otic silver jewelry from Trinidad 
and Surinam, and the beautiful 
straw handicrafts throughout the 
Caribbean....Yachtsmen from Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Trinidad, Barbados and Antigua 
were on hand to celebrate the recent 
opening of the new modern Grena- 
da Yacht Club....New firm, Wa- 
ters Activities, Inc., at San Juan 


‘offers top entertainment nightly by | 


Rico, has equipment for sailing, | 
surfboarding, snorkeling, also |) 
arranges sightseeing motorboat | | 
tours....E] Rancho Hotel in Haiti } 


Haiti Variety Ballet, including voo- |} 
doo ritual, folklore, Caribbean andi iq 
modern dances.... Major sports |} 
event is the populat International | 
Spearfishing and Trolling Tour- | 
nament from November 3 to 6 in | 
Curacao. Official teams represent- + 
ing eighteen countries, including } 
the U.S., Caribbean, Central and | 
South America will compete. Un- } 
official teams may also participate 
for daily prizes. Details available: | 
Curacao Fishing Tournament Com- } 
mittee, Plaza Piar, Willemstad, | 
Curacao. ... A wonderful off-beat | 
itinerary from Guadeloupe is |) 
made by the new French govern- 
ment ship Delgres. With accom- | 
modations for 200 deck passengers | 
and two double-berth cabins, she | 
sails to Marie-Galante, Les Saintes— 
where you can pick up those grace- 
ful curved Santois fishermen hats— 
Desirade, St. Martin, St. Barts and 
Martinique. ... Ralph Breshears of 
Grapetree Bay Hotel in St. Croix, 
dramatically illustrates low cost of! 
Caribbean liquor by offering guests — 
Scotch on the rocks for eleven cents, 
rum on the rocks for nine cents. The - 
imported soda will be an added six — 
cents.... You shouldn’t miss the }} 
splendid atmosphere and gour-— 
met food—phenomenal dinner | 
for less than $3.00—at the new |) 
Punta Betin Restaurant, perched | 
atop a bluff overlooking the 
Caribbean Sea and the resort city 
of Santa Marta, Colombia. The 
unique circular glass front affords a q 
spectacular view and there are two 
immense terraces for dancing....— 
Typical of bargain buys in now § 
duty-free Barbados shops are men’s — 

custom-made suits from British 
cloth at only $40.00 to $50.00 com- — 
plete. | 
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By Ruth Kinyon Whiteside 


in the deluxe class will be 
| London’s newest and tallest 
| hotel, the Carlton Tower at Cado- 
S.W.1, scheduled to 
open in late November or early 
| December. All 326 rooms will be 
) with bath and TV, rates at approxi- 
| mately $14.00 single, $20.00 double, 
(and suites on up.... Weekend tours 

through the handsome new Amer- 
| iean Embassy building, west side 
- of Grosvenor Square, will start 
early in October, or whenever the 
office move from the other side 
of the Square is completed.... 
| Closing at the Tate Gallery Sept. 
» 18 is the most comprehensive ex- 
_ hibition of Picasso ever staged, as- 
 sembled from private and museum 
(collections around the world.... 
Considered London’s most impor- 
tant autumn event, the _ Inter- 
national Motor Show has its fash- 
_ionable opening at Earls Court Oct. 
» 19, closing the 29th. .. 
) packed calendar of October theatre 
openings is Noel Coward’s latest 
| play, Waiting in the Wings, set in 
_ a Thames-side charity home for re- 
| tired distinguished actresses.... The 
” big new musical, The Princess, about 
) a princess who marries a common- 
» er, is at the Strand for a limited en- 
} gagement before going to New 
| York....The Visit with Alfred 
_ Lunt and Lynn Fontanne has been 
| held over until November at the 
| newly opened Royalty Theatre, 
| Kingsway, the first completely new 
| theatre in the West End since the 
Mid-Thirties. . . . Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, presents 
“two cycles of Wagner’s Ring start- 
\ing Sept. 16 and Oct. 8.... At Royal 
Festival Hall, the ballet season 
ends Sept. 17, the concert season 


FE ASING THE acute hotel shortage 
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. Beating the” 


starts the 18th. Programs are 
changed nightly and include an 
early appearance of the Leningrad 
Symphony. ... Royal Horticultural 
Society stages its Great Autumn 
Show Sept. 27-29 at the Society head- 
quarters, Vincent Square, West- 
minster.... Authenticated bargains: 
10th Autumn Antiques Fair Octo- 
ber 5-15 at Chelsea Town Hall.... 
To weekend in a truly British sea- 
side resort during the usual excel- 
lent September weather, try the chic 
Water’s Edge Hotel on Jersey, the 
Channel Isle of Flowers. Island’s 
low taxes have attracted a monied 
residential colony, and the beach 
hotel is the hang-out for their vis- 
iting friends....England’s first 
Polynesian restaurant, the Beach- 
comber at the Mayfair Hotel, is 
London’s newest. 
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By Peter Olwyler 


EPTEMBER sees the 50th anni- 
fey versary of Mexico’s revolution 
and her 150th anniversary of 
independence from Spain. It all 
started in the handsome  still- 
colonial cities of San Miguel de 
Allende, Dolores Hidalgo, Quere- 
taro and Guanajuato, a brief side- 
trip off the Laredo-Mexico City 
superhighway. Sept. 16 will see 
President Lopez Mateos giving the 
famed grito, the cry of independ- 
ence, in tiny Dolores Hidalgo. 
Biggest fiestas in their histories will 
be at San Miguel and Dolores. Be 
sure to make reservations....In 
response to many letters: AMA 
(Mexico’s version of AAA) Eng- 
lish-language touring guide is 
due for a reprinting, so write for 
one at AMA’s offices at Ave. Cha- 
pultepee +276, Mexico, D.F.... 
When arranging train tickets in the 
capital, save time and money by 


ZZ 


using the downtown office of Na- 
tional Railways at Ave. Cinco de 
Mayo and Bolivar. . . . Exciting 
dance and sing group is at Terraza 
Cassino in the Federal District, just 
about worth the cover and mini- 
mum....Saltiest and most straight- 
forward tourist info in the repub- 
lic’s newspapers will be found in the 
English-language Mexico City News 
under the byline of Joe Nash, who’s 
never yet been accused of taking his 
rose-colored glasses out of their 
case.... Don’t worry about the 
“radioactive” waters claimed by 
nearly every Mexican hot springs 
center—they wouldn’t excite the 
most sensitive geiger counter.... 
Travel Tip: One of the most ex- 
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otic and rewarding spots for see- 
ing a variety of Mexican Indian 
tribes is in San Cristébal las 
Casas, in Mexico’s southern tip. 
A different tribe sells its wares in 
the marketplace each day of the 
week. The Chiapas scenery is tropic 
and varied. Hotel Espanol is the 
best choice, with moderate rates. ... 
Famed pirate Jean Lafitte’s grave 
has been discovered in the remote 
village of Dzilam de Bravo, Yuca- 
tan, under a nearly illegible wooden 
marker. A marble headstone now 
marks the spot for curious tourists. 
... Those rare Mexican hairless 
dogs can now be purchased at Ra- 
mon Alcazar 8, in the capital.... 
Interesting stop-off on the road to 
Tampico, ten miles east of C. 
Valles, is Hotel Taninul, air- 
conditioned, with one hot sulphur 
pool and the other cool water, 
plus a nightclub in a cave. During 
the day, swim and spear fish. Rates 
are $10.00 single with good meals. 


PACIFIC 


By Maxine Atwater 


EW Zealand’s 

airline, TEAL, now makes the 

jump between New Zealand 
and the fabled Fiji Islands even 
easier. Four roundtrip flights week- 
ly link the two, three originating 
in Auckland and one in Christ- 
church. ... Fiji is planning a new 
safari tour which will take small 
groups on a jungle tramp to the 
rugged interior of the largest island, 
Viti Levu. Adventurers will walk 
or ride ponies over jungle trails, 
sleep in mountain villages, shoot 
rapids on bamboo rafts, visit native 
villages and will see, as few have, 
native life and culture....In Ha- 
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international 


wali, about to start her famous 
Aloha Week celebration, Matson 
Navigation Company announced 
plans for a multi-million-dollar re- 
sort area on the island of Maui.... 
Burma has simplified her en- 
trance formalities, no longer re- 
quiring visas for three-day stop- 
overs if travelers can show a ticket 
or reservation for onward passage 
within three days of the time of 
entry. ... The schedule of P & O- 
Orient Lines’ new 40,000-ton ship 
Oriana, now being completed, will 
include the Pacific ports of Sydney, 
Auckland, Suva, Honolulu, San 
Francisco and Vancouver. ... Out- 
standing feature of the newly 
opened annex of Tokyo's Shiba 
Park Hotel is the Peking Mansion 
Restaurant, offering Pekinese dishes 
prepared by topflight Hong Kong 
chefs.... Opening of the Osaka 
International Airport in Japan 
means that outbound travelers 
will no longer have to backtrack 
to Tokyo. Now they can board 
flights at Osaka and fly directly to 
Hong Kong.... Highlight of the 
autumn Chrysanthemum tour of- 
fered by the Japan Travel Bureau 
is the viewing of the delightful 
kikuningyo—dolls made from living 
flowers and displayed in tableaux. 
‘The seven-day tour visits such cities 
as Nikko, Kyoto and Nara....On 
July 31, Northwest Orient Airlines 
inaugurated the first jet service be- 
tween Tokyo and Manila, and be- 
tween Tokyo and Okinawa and 
Taiwan. . Daily sightseeing 
flights over Tokyo are now avail- 
able at Haneda Airport, priced at 
only $3.62 per person. ... The 
eighteen-story Ambassador Hotel, 
scheduled to open during Septem- 
ber in Hong Kong, will feature a 
glamorous rooftop nightclub, and 
laundry and dry cleaning services on 
the premises. . . . Credited with re- 
viving the lost art of gong-making is 


a new Kowloon store named The 

Temple Bell. The unusual shop,§ 
painted . red, with an entrancej} 
shaped like a temple, specializes in} 
the sale of gongs and bells. . . . Aus-} 
tralia’s largest hotel, the 1,058-room! 
Chevron Hilton now under con-) 
struction, will open its first 220- 
room section September 16. Also, 
the Hilton Company has agreed to; 
erect a 23-story hotel in Perth, with: 
200 rooms, and will incorporate an 
airport terminal and tourist center. 
Plans are to have the structure fin- 
ished in time for the 1962 Empire 
Games in Perth... . Qantas Airways 
has introduced its sixth weekly jet} 
service linking San Francisco and |§ 
Sydney. ... Work on the new airport 
at Papeete, capital of Tahiti, is pro- 

ceeding on a round-the-clock basis. | 
At present it is two months ahead of 
schedule, and the airport will be 
ready to receive conventional planes 
in October and jets next April... . | 
Beginning in October and contin- } 
uing through March, visitors to | 
India won’t risk missing the coun- | 
try’s unique dancing and musical | 
displays. During these months the jj 
Tourist Council plans programs. — | 


By Margaret Gardner 


Bue Paris Opera opens its fall | 
season with Gene Kelly’s Pas © 
de Dieux, the first jazz ballet 

ever to penetrate the sacred stage of 

the Opera and which created a sen- 

sation at its premiere in July... . 

Hostesses of the Paris Syndicat — 

d'Initiative (Chamber of Com- — 

merce), to be found at railroad — 
stations and airports, will answer 
any and all types of questions. 

The difficult ones are siphoned to — 

headquarters at 7 rue de Baizac, 


& 


a 
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ere a record Bl all questions and 
answers i is kept, and where the host- 

esses can call upon specialized help 
(or aid. Some recent questions asked 
by tourists: “Where can we get tat- 
)tooed?” “Where can we find a yoga 
expert?” “How long are the Paris 
sewers?”’. .. . Holiday on Ice is back 
jat the Palais des Sports from Sept. 
123 to Oct. 16... . Ballet at its best is 
jthe Marquis de Cuevas troupe, at 
ithe Theatre des Champs-Elysees, 
‘from Sept. 26 to Oct. 30... . Horse 
Jracing is on at Longchamp, Vin- 
\cennes, and Chantilly. . . . Leather 
‘Fair is at the Porte de Versailles, 
\Sept. 8 to 13; Machine Tools Fair 
jjat the CNIT Palais Sept. 9 to 18, and 
‘the Nautical Industries Fair, at Port 
‘Debilly, on the banks of the Seine, 
‘Sept. 30 to Oct. 16... . Populace of 
ithe village of Saint Cloud (just 
jacross the bridge from Paris) 
\celebrate their patron saint’s day 
‘with a carnival, dancing in the 
‘streets, parades and general mer- 
‘ry-making from Sept. 3 to 25.... 
SUNESCO building at 125 avenue 
de Suffren can be visited every day, 
including weekends, by guided tours 
at 11:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m. ... One 
of the most fascinating art shows 
/ ever conceived is now on until the 
jend of Sept. at the Museum of 
‘Decorative Arts, 107 rue de Ri- 
yoli. More than 800 pieces of sculp- 
‘ture, and furniture, tapestries, 
) paintings, and priceless works of art, 
jlent by museums and collectors 


| ‘from all over the world, as well-as} 


) Versailles and the Louvre, trace the 
| eee of the Louis XIV style 
‘in art and decoration that inspired 
) the unexcelled Regency style... . A 
‘Picasso exhibition, with some paint: 
| ings never before shown in France, 
is at the Reattu Museum in Arles, 
‘in the south ‘of France, until Sept. 
\20. . . . Theatrical event of the 
» month, and probably of the season, 
\is Edwige Feuillére’s return to the 
) Sarah Bernhardt Theatre, with her 
) own company. On Sept. 7 she opens 
) in the role she created twelve years 
jago in Jean Cocteau’s The Eagle 
| with Two Heads. ... For after-the- 
atre dining try the newly opened 

Club 43 at 43 rue de Ponthieu 
\that has hot suppers upstairs and 


recorded music for dancing down- 


‘stairs until 6:00 a.m. 


You Can Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


RY it some time. Concentrate 

intently upon another person 
seated in a room with you, without 
his noticing it. Observe him gradu- 
ally become restless and finally 
turn and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is a positive dem- 
onstration that thought generates 
a mental energy which can be pro- 
jected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you 
realize how much of your success 
and happiness in life depends upon 
your influencing others? Is it not 


. important to you to have others 


understand your point of view — to 
be receptive to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished 
there were some way you could im- 
press another favorably—get across 
to him or her your ideas? That 
thoughts can be transmitted, re- 
ceived and understood by others 
is now scientifically demonstrable. 
The tales of miraculous accomplish- 
ments of mind by the ancients are 
now known to be fact — not fable. 
The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, not accidental- 
ly, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
—one of the schools of ancient wis- 
dom existing throughout the world. 
To thousands everywhere, for cen- 
turies, the Rosicrucians have pri- 


vately taught this nearly-lost art 
of the practical use of mind power. 


This FREE Book Points 
Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious 
organization) invite you to explore 
the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have 
caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how 
to use your natural forces and tal- 
ents to do things you now think are 
beyond your ability. Send today 
for your free copy of the fascinating 
book, “The Mastery of Life” which 
explains how you may receive this 
unique wisdom and benefit by its 
application to your daily affairs. 
Use the coupon below or simply 
write: Scribe A.K.M. 


The Rosicrucians 
(AMORC) 


SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


Scribe A.K.M. 

The Rosicrucians, AMORC 

Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Calif. 
Kindly send me a free copy of 

the book, “The Mastery of Life.” 

I am interested in learning how I 

may receive instructions about the 


full use of my natural powers. 
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By Robert Deardorft 


HILE. Rome is packed with 
Olympic Games crowds, 


other cities are enticing tour- 
ists with an impressive array of Sep- 
tember fun and frolics. Up in Venice 
on Sept. 4 see the historical regatta 
on the Grand Canal, or sun on the 
Lido and at night attend the Inter- 
national Festival of Contemporary 
Music (Sept. 12-30.) If dissonance 
makes you nervous, go to the Sacred 
Music Festival in lovely Perugia (17- 
30) to hear Bach, Mozart, Scarlatti 
and others, listen to chamber operas 
at Jesi, a town near Ancona. Or visit 
Bari to shop for souvenirs at the 24th 
International Fair of the Levant 
(6-21), which brings together arts 
and crafts from all around the Medi- 
terranean. .. . Special police, called 
in to war on pickpockets, thieves 
and swindlers drawn here by the 
record number of tourists, have is- 
sued a warning that’s worth remem- 
bering whenever you come: don’t 
-buy watches, pens and similar arti- 
cles from itinerant peddlers, and 
don’t convert dollars into lire in the 
street—chances are you'll get coun- 
terfeit bills. To which let me add: 
always count your change. Many 
railway ticket office men, post office 
stamp clerks and waiters cheat you 
as a Matter of course. ... More cheer- 
ful advice: in Bologna have a meal 
at Al Pappagallo, Via Mercanzia 3, 
a memorable restaurant in a city fa- 
mous for its food... . For beautiful 
beaches at moderate prices, try 
Lerici, a sleepy village now being 
discovered once again, as it was in 
the past by Shelley and D. H. Law- 
rence. It’s only 60-odd miles from 
@ Cenc... . If you like trout, you can 
® fish for your dinner in a pond at La 
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Vigna dei Cardinali, restaurant at 
Piazzale Ponte Milvio 34, near sev- 
eral of the Olympic stadiums. 
Should you prefer dancing, you can 
do that, too, while somebody else 
catches your meal... 
stars concerts by the Santa Cecilia 
Orchestra on the Palatine Hill near 
the Forum run through Sept. 10.... 
New fun in the north—a boat trip 
along the Brenta River from Ven- 
ice to Padua, past some of the 
most magnificent villas, palaces 
and formal gardens you ever saw. 
A favorite excursion in the Eight- 
eenth Century, it’s just been re- 
vived. Boat, equipped with bar and 
sundeck, leaves Monday, Wednes- 
day and Saturday mornings from 
Venice, Sunday, ‘Tuesday and 
Thursday mornings from Padua.... 
New hotel in Naples, the 30-story 
Ambassadors Palace, has a fine 
roof-garden restaurant thai pro- 
vides a stunning view of the bay 
and Capri across the water.... 
Along with medieval and Renais- 
sance art, Florence is famous for its 
crafts. For handsome leather goods, 


silver jewelry and a good many 


other things, shop at Aldemaro Gal- 
letti, Via Borgognissanti 62r. 


SCANDINAVIA 


By Edvard Andersen 


NVESTIGATION has shown that half 
of the American tourists who 
visit Scandinavia have done so 


because of conversations with 
friends and neighbors who told 
about their own experiences. . . . As 


70,000 citizens of Canada are of 
Danish descent, now each year a 
Danish-Canadian convention is held 
at beautiful Fakse Ladeplads, only 
90 minutes by car from Copenha- 
gen. The first rally was held in July 
this year. ... Try fried plaice, one 


_Kystens Perle in the Copenhagen} 
. Under-the- 


of the finest fish specialties i nif. 
Danish restaurants. Krogs Fiske} 
restaurant, Gammel Strand 38 i in} 
Copenhagen and the restaurant} 


suburb of Snekkersten serve it. Ask} 
for fresh-caught plaice stuffed with} 
a ragout of lobster, mushrooms and} 
asparagus in lobster-sauce. | 
Along the highroads of Scandinavia | 
you will very rarely see billboards, | 

. The Danish tourist poster which | 
shows how a Copenhagen policeman | 
stops traffic so that a duck with her} 
brood may cross the street has now! 
received so many international |} 
prizes that you may even call it a} 
world record. Although the poster | 
was printed several years ago, re- | 
prints are being made all the time. 

'. Numerou. summer cottages 
have been built during the last | 
year at Danish beaches, and in | 
Copenhagen a special office has | 
been established which is in } 
charge of renting and informa: | 
tion. . . . In Copenhagen, shelled | 
shrimps are served on bread or 


toast. There are three varieties: 
shrimps “in a crowd’ (80-100 
shrimps) , double-laid (45-55 | 


shrimps) , and shrimps in a pyramid 
(180-200 shrimps) . ... Sweden is the | 
most motor- minded among the 
Scandinavian countries. You can _ 
buy “road-dictionaries” which con- | 
tain anything a motoring tourist 
may want to know. The handbooks — 
contain maps, descriptions of roads 
and any amount of information on 
hotels, places to eat, camping 
grounds, regions, towns, usages and 
population, botanics and geology. 
. Denmark’s National Museum in 
Copenhagen has the world’s oldest 
costumes and the world’s oldest mu- 
sical instruments. Tourists 
should visit the Royal Library 
in Copenhagen where they will 
see medieval handwritten manu- 
scripts in which for the first time 
the Scandinavians’ discovery of — 
America is recorded. 
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By Gertrude M. Reich 


HE Kobenzl, a beautifully situ- 

ated cafe overlooking Vienna, 
~ has now added an exclusive 
restaurant with exquisite wines and 
| food. Prices are between $3.00 and 
$5.00 per meal, wine included... . 
Among many beautiful monas- 
teries and churches, St. Florian in 
Upper Austria deserves a very spe- 
cial place for its magnificent ar- 
chitecture, the tomb of Anton 
) Bruckner and its library of world 
renown. It is not easy to reach, but 
the new tours starting from Linz 
| will give all visitors, who are not 
4) motorized, a chance to make this 

_ trip... . Vienna is really out to 
please foreign visitors and particu- 
larly those who speak only English. 
The largest newspaper, the Kurier, 
has a daily column with news in 
English and the Austrian radio has 
a daily broadcast on weekdays at 
9:00 a.m. and Sundays at 10:00 a.m. 
called Welcome to Vienna, in both 
English and French. . . . Coming 
from Germany, a new train now 
carries passengers from Frank- 
furt to Feldkirchen in the Caryn- 
thian lake district direct... . The 
_ Salzkammergut, the region dotted 
with lakes and enveloped in lovely 
mountains, is a place where accom- 
modations are really hard to find 
without previous booking. The in- 
formation booth now installed on 
the Autobahn leading to Mondsee 
supplies all details on rooms, both 
private and hotel, and thus gives all 
passersby a chance to turn off the 
highway and explore this area.... 
One of the least known parts of 
Austria is that part of the Danube 
which lies between Linz and the 
German frontier. Here we find a 
peninsula which the Danube has 
tried in hundreds of years to cut 
into an island and it has almost 
finished the job. Here the great 
river Inn flows into the Danube 
_ near Schlégen and a new recreation 
center has grown around the point 
of confluence. To explore this cor- 
ner of Austria is a delightful experi- 
ence. 
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By Toby Harriet 


LADY applicant for a license 
was asked, “Have you ever 


driven a car?’ “120,000 
miles,” put in her husband, “and 
never had her hand on the wheel.”’ 


“I simply can’t stand my hus- 
band’s nasty disposition,” said the 
young bride. “Why, he has made me 
so jittery that I am losing weight.” 

“Well, why don’t you leave him?” 
asked her aunt. 

“Oh, I am going to, I’m just wait- 
ing until he gets me down to 120 
pounds.” 


A small family of skunks were be- 
ing pursued by a wolf. They were 
cornered by a big tree near the edge 
of the forest. 

“Mama, what do we do now?” 
asked one of the baby skunks. 

The mother said, “let us spray.” 


A lady tourist re-entered her hotel 
loaded down with the usual useless 
souvenirs. Her husband said, “‘Isn’t 
it amazing how many things there 
are that women would rather have 
than money!” 


If you don’t want your children 
to hear what you are saying, pretend 
you are talking to them. 


An auction is a place where you 
get something for nodding. 


Money may not buy happiness, 
but with it you can be miserable in 
comfort. 


A Complete Guide 


for 


Driving In Europe 


POCKET-SIZE EUROPEAN 
MOTORING MANUAL 


—Informative, 140 pages, on 


motoring in Europe. Trip Prep- 


aration & Maps. Data on 15 


countries; Motels: 


Hotels; 


Restaurants; Nite Spots; Cur- 


rency Conversions; Climates; 


Shopping; Kilometer Charts; 


Road & Route Data. 


FALCON PUBLISHERS, INC. 
48 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Enclosed, find $.................... for 
pees EUROPEAN MOTORING 
MANUAL Booklets @ $1.50 ea. 


Name 


Address 
City 


Zone 


State 
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READER’S CHOICE 


BY AL STEVENSON 


OWN IN THE blue Caribbean, right off the coast of 
Venezuela, lies the island of Curacao. It is the 
major island of six forming the self-governing 

Netherlands Antilles, formerly the Dutch West Indies. 
Tourists looking for the Dutch touch and cleanliness 
and at the same time searching for tropical excitement 
can find it in Curacao. Just seven hours flying distance 
from New York, Curacao is the shopping center of the 
Caribbean, its duty free shops giving the visitor a wide 
choice of articles from all corners of the world. China- 
ware, Indian ornaments, French perfume, jewelry, 
German cameras, etc., can be bought at prices which 
are often 50 per cent lower than in the U.S. 

Housing the world’s largest oil refinery, which be- 
longs to Shell, Curacao is also one of the world’s 
busiest ports. Besides Papiamento, the local language, 
practically the whole island population of 130,000 
speaks three other languages fluently, as at least three 
languages, including English, are compulsory in_pri- 
mary schools. 

Attractive and colorful spots, in the capital, Wil- 


ieay 
| 
lemstad, remind visitors of a Spanish and Dutch past, 
One of these, the recently opened Fort Nassau Restau- 
rant in a seventeenth-century fort overlooking the har 
bor, oil refineries and the city of Willemstad, is a must, 
for every tourist who wants to enjoy breathtaking: 
scenery. Another remarkable landmark of the island is. 
the pontoon bridge which connects the two parts of 
Willemstad divided by the harbor entrance. The 


bridge opens and closes like a gate for ships entering 
and leaving the harbor. While the bridge is open,| 


pedestrians are taken across by ferries. 


Beachcombers and-skindivers will find some of the 


finest_sand-strips in the ‘Caribbean along the coastline 


of Curacao. Sub-surface plants and animals give color-| 
ful possibilities for underwater photography and 


spearfishing. Re 


Visitors to Curagao can stay in very modern hotels, 
of which the Curacao Intercontinental is the newest. @ | 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS and members | 
of the National Travel Club about your favorite place, 
type out, double-spaced, some 400-500 words and send it ’ 
to Reader's Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York. Although none can be acknowl. | 
edged or returned, TRAVEL will send $10.00 in apprecia- } 


tion to the subscribers whose material is used. 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing: Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| am planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 


PLANE BUS 
SHIP TRAIN 


There will be 


leave 


HOTELS 
PACKAGE TRIP 


in my party. | plan to 
and return 


Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 


Name 


Address 


Citys Zone. = stare 
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| am going by car from 


to and would like a routing 


| am planning to leave 
Name 
Address 


Citys ea Zone state 
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ittle bits of everywhere make American scenery 


AMERICAN 
PORTFOLIO 


just over its easy-to-reach 
borders, you can experience 
smany of the sights, foods, atmos- 
a and thrills of foreign coun- 


WV) ITHIN the United States and 


tries. The first time we realized this, 
‘we were driving around San Fran- 
cisco, and in the course of sightsee- 
sing came to Golden Gate Park, a 
‘real lodestone for travelers. Enter- 
ying the area, my wife and I noted 
yone of the section's two large Dutch 
‘windmills with its sail-like arms 
turning slowly in the breeze. Just 
‘like Holland, I thought—but noth- 
jing more. The discovery, though, 
‘was just ahead—and it came with a 
startling impact. Strolling from the 
parking area near the museum of 
. Natural History, we noticed an al- 
Most inconspicuous sign, “Japanese 
/Tea Garden,” and decided to follow 
its direction. The winding path led 
jpast exotic flowers, over a high- 
sarched bridge, past a granite shrine, 
jaltar and a zashiki or Japanese 
home to a thatched roof tea house 
where kimono-clad waitresses quiet- 
‘ly served rice cakes and tea. San 
/Francisco suddenly seemed a thou- 
‘sand miles and ages away. We were 


| to. And I knew then that for years 
‘we had been seeing foreign parts 
of the world right in America with- 
lout realizing it. We didn’t have to 
liravel abroad to see exotic scenes. 
| The mood was broken when we 
left the park, but later—that eve- 
ming—the land of Nippon came 
alive again. We had explored China- 
town with its colorful shops, joss 
houses and Far Eastern scenes. It 
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back—in our imagination—in Kyo- 


was different and intriguing. But 
the spell of Japan still lingered. 
And, oddly, we had only to cross 
the Chinatown boundary of Cali- 
fornia Street to find it again. 

We saw a sign, “Yamato Suki- 
yaki,’” denoting a restaurant, and 
there was the atmosphere once 
more—complete with taking off our 
shoes, sitting on the floor and sip- 
ping warm sake while the “geisha 
girl” waitress silently concocted 
tasty dish of sukiyaki in a chafing 
dish on our table. Later on—feeling 
mellow and wanting to keep the 
mood—we bought a copy of the 
Hokubei Mainichi newspaper, and 
Japan was surely with us. 

Since then, we’ve been searching 
out and remembering locales where, 
for a moment or a few hours, bits 
of Holland, France, Britain, Italy, 
Spain, Austria, Germany, China— 
indeed, the world—come alive in 
America. For America, above all 
else, is a melting pot of the earth’s 
nationalities and retains—despite 
the leveling influence—a high de- 
gree of foreign flavor. 

Admittedly, “seeing the world in 
America” isn’t quite like journey- 
ing abroad since you must always 
lapse into strictly American scenes. 
But with imagination, seeking out 
the alien enclaves can be a very 
rewarding and “different” proce- 
dure with such practical considera- 
tions as less expense, no need to 
worry about making reservations on 
crowded international ships or 
planes, and a chance to see much of 
the United States in the process. 

Many parts of this country— 


From Saharan Death Valley to San Francisco's Shanghai, Chinatown, foreign sites await visitors. 
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. a} 
Seemingly straight from Seaih Mission San Ha 4 
’ Carlo Borromeo at Carmel shows tile-roof : | 
architecture typical of Southern California. 


St. Louis Cathedral at right is France in New || 
Orleans, while only yodelers are needed to | 
complete Swiss-like Grand Teton, Wyo., view. ~ 
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scenically—are almost exact dupli- 
cates of foreign points, as Holly- 
wood movie makers well know. For 
example, Main Street in Colorado 
Springs looks amazingly like Maria 
“Theresa Street in Innsbruck, Aus- 
tria; the sand dunes west of Yuma, 
Ariz., would make a Sahara camel 
herder sigh with contentment; a 
mountain goat from the Swiss Alps 
would be 100 per cent happy in 
Wyoming’s Grand Tetons; an Irish- 
man might think he was back in 
Erin among the lake district of New 
York; the Dutch’ would love the 
blooming tulip fields around Hol- 
land, Mich.; a Frenchman would be 
reminded of the Riviera when see- 
ing the Monterey, Calif., region; 
California’s Clear Lake would make 
the staunchest John Bull long for 
the English lake country; an Ital- 
ian mountaineer accustomed to the 
Dolomites might revel in the simi- 
lar landscapes around Maroon 
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Lake, Colo.; wine growers from 
Portugal’s Rio Doura Valley would 
hardly feel strange in California’s 
Napa Valley, and a native of the 
Andes in Argentina might think he 
had never left home when in Gla- 
cier National Park. 

There are, too, faithful replicas 


of overseas scenes like the Francis- 


can monastery in Washington, D.C., 
where shrines of the Holy Land are 
reproduced in detail, or the copy 
of Stonehenge (where Britain’s an- 
cient Druids worshipped the sun 
among giant stone monoliths) at 
Maryhill, Wash. 

In New York City, where the 
United Nations is the epitome of 
the world within America, you'll 
find perhaps the greatest concentra- 
tion of alien elements in the United 
States. The Little Italy section 
around Mulberry Street—with re- 
ligious festivals like that of San 
Gennaro in September—might be a 


Dutch-clogged locals turn out for Holland, Mich., Tulip Time, i 


~~ 


detached part of Naples. Not far 
away, Doyer, Pell and Mott Streets } 
make Chinese feel so much at home } 
that they pick up chopsticks instead |} 
of knives and forks. Uptown—to j 
cite another example—the Yorkville } 
section of Manhattan is like a} 
miniature Germany. Name your 
nationality—Greek, Spanish, Dutch, 
Scandinavian, French, Asian or 
whatever—and you'll find conclaves | 
and restaurants where native lan- 
guage and food are every day fare. | 

But all of these are more or less | 
momentary visitations. They have, | 
for the most part, only one or two | 
of the vital aspects of foreign na~ 
tions. They can—let’s not dismiss 
them entirely—help one to conjure 
up visions of other lands. How- 
ever, certain segments of the coun- 
try stand far and above them when 
it comes to scenery, food, mood, 
language, customs and other such | 
essential attributes. 
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As a start, you might consider 
the following sections which off- 


cials of national tourist bureaus” 


have chosen as the areas most close- 
ly resembling scenes in their own 
countries. 
Oddly, the region around Santa 
_ Barbara gets the nod from two very 
diverse European nations: Spain 
| and Denmark. Nestling charmingly 
| between the blue-gray coastal moun- 
tains and the Pacific Ocean, this 
California city itself seems like a 
transplanted part of Andalusia in 
southern Spain. Red-tiled buildings 
‘In Spanish-style architecture like 
the old Mission and County Court 
House, whitewashed walls and deli- 
“cate wrought iron decorations, 
-arched doorways leading to seclud- 
-ed patios, landscapes with citrus 
| groves, gardens and_ sub-tropical 
‘growth, and easy-going climate— 
) all help to create an authentic Span- 
| ish atmosphere. 
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Without doubt, however, the 
best time to see Santa Barbara for 
its foreign flavor is during the Au- 
gust Old Spanish Fiesta Days which 
reminds many travelers of the Feria 
in Sevilla. For it is then that Spain 
in California really comes alive in 
colorful pageantry—men dressed 
in tight-fitting trousers, vivid sashes, 
boleros and caballero hats; lovely 
women sparking in satin bodices, 
full skirts, gaily embroidered blouses 
and high mantillas; carefree danc- 
ing in the streets or plaza; and oth- 
er festivities. 

A little more than 30 miles north- 
west of Santa Barbara—reached 
via a short drive off U.S. 101—is a 
completely different world: a slice 
of Denmark called Solvang. Axel 
Dassau, director of the Danish Na- 
tional Tourist Office in New York, 
states: “It has the real atmosphere, 
language, food and festivals that 
are found in the old country—its 
church, red letterboxes, its shops 
and its people.” There is no bet- 
ter summary of this unique com- 
munity. 

Appropriately, this small settle- 
ment among pastoral fields and 
rolling green hills not unlike land- 
scapes in Denmark was founded a 
little more than 45 years ago by 
Danes who did not want to lose 
completely the traditions and cus- 
toms of their ancestral home. 
Through the years, happily, the 
Danish influence appears to have 
strengthened rather than faded out. 
Many of the homes have simulated 
thatched roofs. Iron storks—symbols 
of good fortune—crown weather- 
vanes. Streets sport Danish names 
and signposts are likely to be in 
Danish, too. The Bethania Church 
is similar to hundreds in Denmark. 
Restaurants such as the Danish Inn 
serve real Scandinavian cuisine, 
pastry shops offer wide assortments 
of tasty delicacies like aebleskive 


while stores feature authentic 
handicrafts. 
Again, festival time—Danish 


Days—is the favored period for 
dropping by since the every day 
mood is spiced with folk singing, 
dancing, games and other events, 
and the Iversens, Ericksons, Neil- 
sens and other residents deck them- 
selves out in the true—some tour- 


ists call it quaint!—attire worn in 
the days before American suits 
standardized apparel of the world. 

In the eastern United States, one 
state again cops the title to two 
outstanding alien regions. It’s the 
Keystone State of Pennsylvania 
where both German and Welsh in- 
fluences remain strong. Of the two, 
seeking out a bit of Wales takes 
the most doing but it’s worth it. 
Best section is around Wilkes-Barre 
where the lovely, forested hills con- 
trasted by stark coal mines immedi- 
ately make one think of How Green 
Was My Valley. The Welsh cus- 
toms and language—some churches, 
for example, still conduct services 
in that tongue—are kept fresh, and 
the great national characteristic of 
singing is almost as strong as in the 
home country. 

Easier to meet—but you'll have 
to tour the byways to do it—is the 
German element in the so-called 
Pennsylvania Dutch country of 
Lancaster County (See “TRAVEL, 
March, 1956). Settled in the early 
1800s by immigrants from the Pala- 
tinate in Germany, the old national 
customs and way of living are still 
preserved. Too, even the rolling 
countryside very much resembles 
that of central Germany. This is the 
land of the “plain people” whose 
everyday attire belongs to a past 
century. Diligent and reserved, they 
tend their rich farms marked by 
snug, Germanic-type buildings, fol- 
low the proven ways of their an- 
cestors, and speak a ‘Teutonic tongue 
that has sometimes strange over- 
tones and a mixture of what is com- 
monly known as fractured English. 
What’s more—with their traditional 
cuisine of seven sweets and seven 
sours—they (or rather the better res- 
taurants in the area) offer culinary 
treats in big, juicy sausages, schnitz 
un knepp, sauerbraten, boova shen- 
kel, weiner schnitzel and _ other 
hearty dishes. 

How about a visit to France? If 
you must stay within the boundaries 
of this country, then the Vieux 
Carre or French Quarter of New 
Orleans best qualifies. But I hon- 
estly feel we can “cheat” a little 
and go across the border into Can- 
ada since (1) customs procedure is 
very simple and you do not have 
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to cross an ocean, (2) the region 
is easy to reach for a large per- 
centage of Americans, and (3) the 
French atmosphere is undeniably 
more pronounced. Destination, un- 
equivocally, is Quebec City. 

Here you're more likely to hear 
French spoken than English and, 
happily for the foreign-bent, have 
the odds in your favor of meeting 
people who speak nothing but 
French. Street and shop signs are in 
the Gallic language. The tight, 
building-crowded streets—so moody 
and ideal for nighttime strolling— 
are not of the U.S. but the Old 
World. Churches like Notre Dame 
des Victoires in the Lower Town 
are more French than Canadian 
or American. And the food, a bit 
North Americanized to be sure, is 
more typical of France than in 
many other places that claim that 
distinction. Try the Kerhula Res- 
taurant, La Chaumiere, Le Bastogne 
or any of several others, and you'll 
be convinced. 

Other possibilities? The peni- 
tente country between Santa Fe and 
Taos, N.M., for another aspect of 
Spanish food, language and cus- 
toms, or one of the Mexican border 
towns for a Spanish-type bullfight. 
Northern Vermont, for its approach 
to living, pleasure in outdoor activ- 
ities, preservation of old traditions 
and its topography is not unlike 
that of Austria. The area around 
New Glarus, Wis,, .where Swiss 
cheese-making and the annual Wil- 
liam Tell Pageant smack of Switzer- 
land—or Helvetia, W. Va., where 
church services are conducted in 
Swiss German, people speak that 
tongue and traditional ways are 
preserved. Or you might head for 
Nova Scotia locales that are akin to 
the Scottish Highlands, English- 
style gardens in Virginia, or numer- 
ous other sections where Europe is 
nearer than you might think. 

This much fs certain: look around 
as you travel across America, keep 
your eyes open for and search out 
the foreign elements that have 
helped to make the U.S. so distinc- 
tive. Without difficulty, you’ll dis- 
cover that you can, indeed, travel 
abroad while staying at home. @ 
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corre 


tial neuen of a trip. When it’s 


of stand-out quality. not ordinarily 


found at home, it can make even a 
drab jaunt one to remember. 

Some people claim that the only 
new taste thrills are found in for- 
eign countries, especially Europe. 
Fortunately, this is not the case. The 


vacuums. Yet any eee ob 
preciable length can uncover one 
several types of cuisine worthy 
kudos and keen reminiscence. 


cies 0 ae world call New 
sland coastal waters their home. 
e is the Maine lobster, also 
| d off New Hampshire; the 
ther is the little neck clam found 
und the Ipswich and Parker Riv- 
-of Massachusetts. A third sea- 
9d is the “Gape Cod scallop— 
small, tender and delicately fla- 
vored. Each is nae and served 


For lobsters, give a nod to ‘the 
raditional method—popping the 
live, dull- ee crustaceans into 


: from the claws. The 
s splendid for dams— 
orefer: them fried and 


1 water Saude an. unforgettable 
ath. Melted eee: both with 


~ New England clams, of course, 
are the essential ingredient of the 


lebrated chowder. This is some- 
what of a controyerisal dish. North- 
ern sections dote on the milk variety 
| while southern areas claim the only 
decent way to make it is with toma- 
oes. Try both—they're different. 
Being a native Bay Stater, though, 
d skip the tomatoes and order the 
_ kind served up by places like New 
"Hampshire’ s stately Wentworth-by- 
' the-Sea, a noteworthy spot at which 
| to indulge. - 
y) Anotable New England tradition 
lis the clambake. There are some 
| variations» depending on the locale, 
‘but it usually begins with clam 
| chowder and ends with watermelon. 
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2 Ba these courses, you may eat 


and drimk your fill of lobster, 
clams, tender sweet corn, hard- 
boiled eggs, perhaps chicken, hot 
dogs, potato chips, beer, soda pop 
and any other tidbits which local- 
ities think in order: Vhe secret, 
naturally, is in the cooking—wheth- 
er steamed im seaweed or boiled in 
a caldron. Quite frankly, I'd’ still 
be at Wentworth poppin’ in the 
clams, dipping lobster in melted 
butter and letting the luscious ‘corn 
dissolve in. my mouth if it weren't 
for my wife. When we were there 
last year, she thought my grunts of 
satisfaction sounded too much like 
a “porker’s’’! 

Another New England tradition— 
Saturday night is the favorite time 
but you can try it almost any day— 


js Boston baked beans, browned in 


molasses. to a dusky hue and served 
with hot brown bread studded with 


raisins, fat frankfurters—boiled or 
-crisped under a broiler—and ‘pos- 
-sibly a man-sized daub of sauerkraut 
mixed with onions. Or you may 


order a hearty boiled dinner featur- 
ing big chunks of red corned beef 
surrounded by hunks of cabbage 
and potatoes; fluffy pancakes or 
buckwheat cakes smothered with 
butter and golden Vermont maple 
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syrup; Rhode Island johnnycakes, 
Indian pudding or Boston cream 
pie which is really a cake. Tip: if 
you travel through New England in 
autumn months, stop at one of the 
numerous roadside stands and load 


“up with rosy apples, bright pump- 


kins, Hubbard squash and the scores 
of other fresh-grown produce that 
seemingly threaten to crack the 
pine-board shelves. 

For outstanding cuisine, much of 
it regional but some of it continen- 
tal, you might consider: The Lodge 
at Stowe, Vt., with one of the na- 
tion’s most fabulous Sunday: night 
buffets; the Mountain View. House 


im: Whitefield, NUA.; Bethel lin at 
Bethel, Mame; Ye Cocke & Kettle, 
Seabrook, N.H.; The Wayside Inn, 
Sudbury, Mass.; the Publick House, 
Sturbridge, Mass.; Locke Ober, Bos- 
ton; and the Red Barn in Westport, 
Conn. They're only a few of the 
many top-notch restaurants and re- 
sorts, but you'll remember them and 
similar establishments for years to 
come, 

New York City, of course, rightly 
proclaims itself home for some of 
the world’s most notable gourmet 
restaurants. So many of them, how- 
ever, emphasize non-regional cui- 
sine that well bypass them while 
admitting their gustatory delights. 
Instead, let's pause to partake of 
two superb regional specialties. In 
downtown New York, the dish is 
ice cream cheese cake, even better 
than Mother may have made. Up- 
state, the drink is wineé—among the 
nation’s finest. Visit a few of the 
Finger Lakes  section’s wineries, 
taste the vineyard products and 
choose the vintage that most ap- 
peals. 

Now, amble over the state line 
and head for the Pennsylvania 
Duteh country, the land of seven 
sweets and seven sours around 
Lancaster, Again, the Farmers’ Mar- 
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kets—attended by Amish, Mennon- 
ites and other “plain people’— 
groan pleasantly with locally pro- 
duced foods to garnish a_ picnic 
basket. But these are only an extra 
dividend. The real treat comes in 
the traditional Dutch meal, While 
places like the Willows and Hotel 
Brunswick near and in Lancaster 
serve real regional food, I’d choose 
Haag’s Hotel in Shartlesville not 
far from Roadside America. Here 
you can delve into a real Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch meal served family 
style the way it should be. The savor 
comes from the Old World, but it’s 
been given a special New World 
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touch that makes eating an adven- 
ture. You may not care for all the 
dishes—we might as well be truth- 
ful—but the variety’s so great that 
you'll waddle away stuffed with 
satisfaction. There are—to mention — 
only a small plateful—schnitz un 
knepp, boova skenkel, sauerbraten, 
speck und beans, pickled pigs’ feet, 
scrapple, Dutch sausage with gravy, 
liver dumplings, potato croquettes, 
schnitz pie, sand tarts, currant cakes, 
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‘)shoo-fly pie, Brown Betty pudding, 
‘)pickled red cabbage, ginger toma- 
“)toes, and flash un kas. 

Don’t let the “Dutch” names 


jotic” is in the preparation. The in- 
‘gredients are quite familiar to any 
jAmerican, even though they seem 
lexquisitely new. 

| The Delmarva Peninsula—smack- 
sea-girt 


Custom-honored U.S. cuisine varies from barbecued 
beef on Arizona cook-out to Colonial beverage 


called syllabub at Publick House, Sturbridge, Mass. 


treats for every traveler’s 


taste can be found in traditional 


and local American cooking 


tives accept as a God-given fact 
and travelers often “discover” with 
bright smiles. The area, certainly 
as insular and independent as any 
true-blood Vermonter or down- 
Mainer could wish, gets its name 
from the component states of Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia. Here, 
with the tangy brine of the sea as a 
companion, you'll find raw, chilled 
oysters and clams. Especially fa- 
mous are the Chincoteague and 
Cape Charles mollusks which may 
end up au naturel, in chowders or 
fritters. The cooking begins to take 
on a Deep South tinge, but it’s not 
as pronounced as you'll find far- 
ther down. 

Shad, shad roe, croaker, trout, 
channel bass and other seafoods also 
get their due. But that’s not all. 
Those plentiful fields and chicken 
farms mean something, too—baked 
tomatoes (an outstanding special- 
ty) and chicken, fried or in pot 
pies. Corn—from bread to pud- 
ding—replaces wheat, and grits or 
hominy takes the place of potatoes. 
Greens—mustard, dandelion, cress 
and the whole cabbage family— 
come to fore, and L’il Abner would 
relish the abundance of turnips. 
And let’s not forget the Virginia 


hams whose hocks season the tasty 
bitter leaves. You don’t eat lightly 
in this section, and that’s a blessing. 
Even the humble restaurants can 
surprise, and we suggest you make 
discoveries on your own. You might 
pick a cropper, but with common 
sense selections the odds are 
against it. 

Virginia—from its coastal waters 
to the rolling Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains—deserves a special word. The 
lavish art of cookery goes back to 
Colonial times when recipes ad- 
vised such things as “take a leg of 
beef,” “cream a pound of butter” 
or “take a quart or two of cream.” 
Most housewives cut the old planta- 
tion proportions nowadays but the 
cuisine remains rich, hearty and 
gratifying. Among the dishes fit for 
any king are home-cured country 
ham smoked with cedar and apple- 
wood, turnip greens flavored with 
hog jowl, hot breads with corn a 
leading ingredient, oyster-stuffed 
turkey, deviled crab, hominy, spoon- 
bread, the wine-soaked sponge cake 
loaded with nuts and custard sauce 
known as Tipsy Square, syllabub 
fluffed with whipped cream and 
delicately flavored with wine, scup- 
pernong grapes which are made 
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into wine, sweet potatoes and such 
briny creatures as Lynnhaven 
oysters, soft-shelled crabs—you may 
even see some sprinting over the 
sands like dainty-toed dancers—and 
shrimp. 

Quite naturally, Old Dominion 
has no dearth of prominent eateries. 
For unsurpassed cuisine, Colonial 
Williamsburg (King’s Arms Tav- 
ern, Chowning’s Tavern, etc.) takes 
the cake both for early day and 
modern specialties. Don’t neglect, 
however, spots like Evans Coffee 
Shop in Arlington County; Battle- 
town Inn at Berryville; Middle- 
town’s Wayside Inn; Norfolk’s 
_ Shore Drive Inn; Archie’s Lobster 
House in Roanoke or such resorts 
as The Homestead, Tides Inn and 
Cavalier Club. 

Continuing southward, North 
Carolina hardly shirks its regional 
specialties even though—not com- 
pletely rightly—I gathered the im- 
pression on a youth hostel trip in 
the Smoky Mountains many years 
ago that the main diet was corn, 
corn, corn and pork. True, both fig- 
ure prominently, but I’ve since 
learned that even the mountain re- 
past need not be so limited. Actu- 
ally, the Four M’s—meal, meat, 
molasses and moonshine—are the 
kingpins. Monotonous? No—thanks 
to imagination and other ingredi- 
ents. I can’t vouch for the moon- 
shine, though from what I’ve heard 
it 1s a specialty, but the equally 
hearty foods that bypass intoxica- 
‘ton are really something. You 
might sink your teeth in barbecues 
that feature roasted baby pigs bast- 
ed with pepper sauce, a scrapple 
made with corn meal and souse 
meat, turnip or mustard greens fla- 
vored (naturally) by pork, homi- 
ny grits, corn bread, Brunswick 
stew, fried chicken seasoned with 
herbs and covered with meal, pea- 
nut soup, sweet potato pie, hush 
puppies, hoe cakes or Tumeric po- 
tato salad. Tarheel State cooking 
tends to be on the fried and fatty 
side, so guard your stomach accord- 
ingly. 

Fried chicken, as almost every- 
one knows, is a southern specialty, 
though it’s often more appealing 
in northern states, and South Caro- 
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lina has hordes of places serving it. 
Most likely, you can do better if 
you explore a bit further to dis- 
cover a dish called Hoppin’ John 
that is to South Carolina what Bos- 
ton baked beans are to the Bay 
State. Basically, it’s cowpeas, rice 
and seasoning pork. Done rightly, 
it’s a fillip. 

Even hopping with John, how- 
ever, you're still on a pogo stick. 
For a better pace, try red rice with 
tomatoes, shrimp pilau, terrapin 
stew, okra gumbo with chicken, 


oyster stew spiced with macé, sesame 


seed cookies and brittle, persim- 
mon pudding, gypsy cake, sweet 
potato pudding scented with sherry 
or deviled crab. « 

By now you've probably encoun- 
tered pecan pie, which tends to get 
diluted in custard form in some 
areas, but it really comes into its 
own as you tour Georgia, Alabama 
and Florida. There’s only one sensi- 
ble way to make it and that’s the 
so-called “deadly” way—sweet and 
nutty. Hence, if a trifling slice of 
the stuff seems as though the restau- 
rant is cheating you, eat up and 
you'll agree it’s wonderful and 
p-l-e-n-t-y. 

Going a bit further, Alabama 
concocts a syrup pie that tastes 
somewhat the same. It lacks the 
nuts but, man, it’s gooey good. 
Georgia, in case your sweet tooth 
is aching, lets you branch off. Bar- 
becued meats, Brunswick stew, 
pimiento-pecan salad, shrimp creole, 
peanut-butter cookies, deep-dish 
peach pie, juicy melons, fresh 
peaches and buttered okra—these 
are some of the dishes that delight. 

Deep in the Sunshine State or 


only along its perimeters, Florida 


basks in gastronomic grandeur. The 
call of the sea, quite naturally, is 
paramount. Turtle soup, omelets of 
turtle eggs, shrimp, lobster—so un- 
like the New England variety— 
pompano papillotte, sea bass or any 
of the other delightful sea foods— 
all are memory-etching. But let’s 
keep in mind the exotic fruits, too. 
That means lime pie, stuffed avo- 
cado salad, preserved kumquats, 
pineapple dishes, or variations with 
coconut, banana, papaya, guava, 
mango, sapodillia, persimmon, 
pomegranate and many others. You 
can even take some of them home 


lades and other Cheatione) Yes, Floris | 
da is far from being an outpost— | 
even if you discount the restaurants | 
(too numerous to catalogue) that | 
also include continental specialties } 
in their menus. 

Swinging westward along the 
Gulf of Mexico, you'll come to New } 
Orleans, one of the world’s gour-_ 
met capitals. However, let’s post- ] 
pone the pleasure for just a bit for 
another southern delicacy—a cat- | 
fish-dinner. You’ll see them adver- } 
tised in many places throughout J 
the South, but Vicksburg, Miss., 
takes top billing. Reason: the Old | 
Southern Tea Room,which special- | 
izes in southern cooking. The res- jf 
taurant serves other dishes like |) 
stuffed baked ham, but that Missis- 
sippi River catfish with hush pup- 
pies on the side—well, shovel it in } 
and be smilingly stuffed! q 

As for New Orleans, don’t let jf 
anyone mislead you—this is it. If } 
you can’t find surcease in Antoine’s, } 
Arnaud’s, Brennan’s Vieux Carre, }} 
Broussards, Galatoire’s, the Court 
of the Two Sisters or other com- j} 
parable places, you never will. The }}) 
French influence is strong, but the } 
Creole style is distinctive. You may jf) 
start off with oysters rofignac, skip | 
through the Creole gumbo, then | 
tackle redfish gelpi, pompano | 
claudet, poulet a la pontalba or 
tournedos la biche and end up with | 
crepes suzettes or other flaming des- - 
serts and lubricate yourself with 


drinks ranging from creme . de jij) 
ménthe mildness to hurricane #} 
velocity. Anyway you hold your 


fork, you'll experience a meal fo re- | 
member forever. 

Heading up the Mississippi into | 
the mid-western corn belt, the crop | 
the Indians called maize becomes |} 
dominant again. Much of it is fed | 
to the cattle, but corn on the cob | 
in succotash, puddings or fritters — 
will be evident. Beefy steaks, of | 
course, are featured, but so are 
fish—especially around the Great_ 
Lakes. Muskellunge, pike, smelt, 
whitefish and others grace the local | 
plates—and cheery fruit provide fine 
desserts. Ohio wines and Milwau- } 
kee beers will help to wet your 
palate. 

As you push across the prairies | 
and into the West, it sometimes — 
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eems your culinary treats diminish. 
t wait. Gamey dishes, particu- 
Jarly in autumn months, reflect the 
food of bygone days. Ducks, geese, 
_ pheasants, partridge, deer, elk and 
| even bear and buffalo crowd many 
| a western table throughout the 
| Rocky Mountain states, New Mex- 
| ico, Arizona, Idaho, Montana and 
the Pacific slope. Big trout, filling 
} waters all the way from the Cana- 
) dian border south to Tucson, inland 
| salmon and the gamesters in the 
| Gulfs of Mexico and California are 
) only a few of that area’s delicacies. 
| And barbecues—with a special west- 
ern flair that may include pseudo 
| or authentic Mexican dishes in 
| Texas and other border states—are 
} something you can’t readily forget. 
) And the chili has nothing to do 
) with it. 

| If cook-outs, incidentally, are 
| your pleasure at home, you will find 
| that this western penchant for bar- 
} becues has bequeathed a happy 
legacy of sauces whose proper ap- 
| plication is guaranteed to turn a 
‘steak or sectioned chicken from 
| good, plain food into something 
gloriously different to taste. 

_ Along the West Coast, California 
| grows native olives, citrus and 
i] dates, as does Arizona where pinon 
j nuts and other Indian foods are 
‘rare treats. Pismo Beach clams and 
abalone, San Francisco’s cioppino 
and the Napa Valley wines are out- 
' standing. In Oregon, Columbia 
L 
or huge geoduck clams should nev- 
er be neglected. And in Washing- 
| ton—to mention one _ product— 
apples may appear in pies, cakes, 
‘sauce, jellies, puddings, fritters, 
salads, dumplings, strudels or 
 souffles. 

It all means one thing, no mat- 


Distinguished food, of the type you 
jrarely find at home, is either right 
at hand or just around the next 
‘)corner. You have only to open your 
Jeyes to regional specialties to dis- 
‘jcover some of the most blissful 
‘)cuisine the world has ever known. 
)Seek it out and you'll agree with 
jjexperienced travelers who readily 
admit that America is far from be- 
ing a gastronomic laggard and 
\that, indeed, it might easily be a 
Bialinary leader. 
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River salmon, tiny Olympia oysters | 


AMERICAN 
PORTFOLIO 


Log cabins and magnificent 
mansions memorialize America’s 


co at ice 
HOMES 
OF 
U.S. PRESIDENTS 


LONG ABOUT now most Americans are playing that quadren- 
A nial guessing game of predicting who 
‘ the next President of the United States will be. 
As the campaign progresses, it’s a 
good time to look back on past Chief Executives who, be- 
cause of their elected position, rank among the 
foremost figures in American history. One 
choice way to learn more about past presidents—and to garner 
some fruitful sightseeing in the process—is to visit 
homes where once they lived. They range 
all the way from crude log cabins to magnifi- 
cent mansions, and contain mementos 
closely associated with these men and their lives. Some of 
the presidents had a number of homesteads, others 
had but one—aside from their common 
domicile of the White House. Most of the residences are still 
standing, preserved as monuments to these fa- 
mous personages, though some have 
disappeared through neglect. So for some different but appropriate 
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travel targets in this election year, 
let’s nominate the following. 

George Washington. As one of the 
early republic’s most prolific trav- 
elers, the first President had numer- 
ous “homes” where—especially dur- 
ing the Revolution—he and his wife 
lived for short periods. There are 
many of these “headquarters’’—such 
as those at Morristown, N.J., and 
Valley Forge, Pa. Of the two most 
important spots, the first is the plan- 
tation known as Wakefield—now en- 
closed by George Washington Birth- 
place National Monument on the 
Potomac River some 38 miles east of 
Fredericksburg, Va.—the site of his 
birth. The original house was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1779, but the build- 
ings and grounds have been recon- 
structed to duplicate the old ap- 
pearance as much as possible. The 
second site is the most celebrated of 
Washington’s domiciles: Mount 
Vernon, his own colonial estate 
overlooking the Potomac some six- 
teen miles south of Washington, 
D.C. (See At Home With Washing- 
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Cabin reconstruction of Abraham Lincoln's boyhood home is located on 
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ton, TRAVEL, Feb., 1959). It was here 
that he retired after serving his two 
terms, and it is here that he and his 
wife are buried. The portico looks 
out on pleasant views of the river, 
and the interior of the mansion— 
plus the stables, kitchen, gardens 
and other spots—have many re- 
minders of both his public and pri- 
vate life. There is a 60-cent admis- 
sion charge. 

John Adams. Homesteads of the 
second President and his son, who 
was the sixth President, are so close- 


ly related that it’s best-to deal with— 


them together. The locale is Quincy, 
Mass. Here, at 129 Franklin St., 
stands the John Adams House—ad- 
mission 30 cents—swhere the second 
Chief Executive was born in 1735. It 
contains relics and interesting an- 
tique furniture of both Adams. On 
the same street, at number 13, is the 
John Quincy Adams House which 
was the home of John Adams until 
after the Revolution and in which 
John Quincy Adams was born in 
1767. It also has notable antiques on 


3 a iis 3 
view for a 30-cent admission fee. | 
Tip: if you plan to inspect both, buy 
the 50-cént combination ticket. And | 


at 135 Adams St., you'll find the 


Adams National Historic Site, built } 
in 1731. Members of the Adams fam- » 
ily lived here from 1788 to 1927. 
Original furnishings, including those } 
used by both Presidents, are a cen- 
tral feature. Admission charge is 25 } 
cents. 


Thomas Jefferson. Born at the es: 
if 


tate known as Shadwell, which 
burned in 1769, Jefferson had but | 


one home—Monticello—from 1772 | 


until he died in 1826. And what a | 


hy 


home it was! Completed in its || 
: 


present form in 1809, Monticello— 
just outside Charlottesville, Va.— 


was and is one of the state’s most im- 4 
posing places. Surrounded by lovely |} 


landscaped grounds, the domed 


mansion is full of time- and effort- | 


saving gadgets invented by 


the jf 


President as well as mementos that | 
keep his spirit vividly alive. Admis- jf 


sion is $1.00. ie 
James Madison. The beautiful for- © 


ye 
‘mer home of the fourth President is 

located about five miles west (via 
"State 20) of Orange, Va. It’s called 

‘Montpelier. Unfortunately for sight- 
seers, the estate is not open to the 

jpublic, but you may visit the grave- 

‘yard where both James and Dolly 
+ Madison are buried. 

\James Monroe. Although other 
‘structures—like the law office in 
) Fredericksburg, Va.—are associated 

i with Monroe, two stand out. One is 
‘Oak Hill, about two miles north of 
)UiS. 50 near Aldie, Va., where the 
President lived from his retirement 
‘in 1825 until his wife’s death in 
+1830. The only time the public may 
‘go through the home, though, is 

during the annual Virginia Garden 

Week. More accessible is Ash Lawn, 

about two miles from Monticello 
‘near Charlottesville. Open daily— 
admission, 75 cents—this home of 
"Monroe was designed by Jefferson. 
\Stately box hedges hide the white 
mansion from the road and provide 
"a nice setting. Inside, the restored 

home now contains many of Mon- 
J roe’s possessions. 

John Quincy Adams. For data on 

his homesteads, refer to the section 

on John Adams above. 

Andrew Jackson. There’s a bit of 
ya dispute regarding Old Hickory’s 
_ birthplace, but no structure remains 
jto help in the argument, and Lan- 
: ‘caster, S.C., generally gets credit for 
being the site. More substantial is 


The Hermitage, thirteen miles east “ 


of Nashville, Tenn. Jackson bought 
the 425-acre estate in 1804, and in 
/1819 erected the present buildings 
made from brick manufactured on 
'the grounds. The house was partial- 
ly burned fifteen years later, during 
) Jackson’s second term of office, and 
‘rebuilt a year after. The mansion 
jtoday—50-cent admission fee—is 
much as it was when he died in 1845 
+—complete with original furnish- 
ings, practically all of his personal 
possessions, and the garden planned 


| by his wife, Rachel. Both the Presi- 


}dent and his wife are buried in the 

|garden. Nearby stands the Hermi- 

|tage Church, a very plain brick 
building constructed at Mrs. Jack- 
son’s request. 

Martin Van Buren. The old Dutch 
village of Kinderhook on New 

York’s Hudson River was the birth- 
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place, home and burial site of the 
eighth President. His former home, 
Lindenwald—a rather severe look- 
ing, two-story edifice topped by a 
small gabled tower—is located about 
three miles south on Route 9H. 
Privately owned, it is closed to the 
public. 

William Henry Harrison. This 
ninth President, who served only 
one month before he died, was born 
at Berkeley Plantation about six 
and a half miles west of Charles City, 
Va. The handsome, red-brick man- 
sion on the James River-—first floor 
and garden open, admission $1.00— 
contains some reminders of his days 
spent there. In Vincennes, Ind., the 
Harrison Mansion, sometimes called 
Grouseland, at Scott and Park Sts., 
was his home when he acted as In- 
diana Territory’s first governor. It 
is furnished with family belongings, 
and is open for a 35-cent fee. His 
former abode in North Bend, Ohio, 
where Benjamin Harrison was born, 
no longer stands. Chief historic 
point is Harrison State Memorial, 
overlooking the Ohio River, where 
a 100-foot granite shaft marks the 
tombs of the President and his wife. 
John Tyler. Two estates just west 
of Charles City, Va., are associated 
with the man who, as vice-president, 
succeeded William Harrison as Pres- 
ident. One is Greenway—closed to 
the public—where he was born. The 
other is Sherwood Forest—open, ad- 
mission $1.00—which he bought in 
1842 and doubled in size. The white 
clapboard structure is known for its 
interior woodwork decorations and 
Italian marble mantels. 

James Knox Polk. The only thing 
to indicate Polk’s birthplace in 
Mecklenburg County, N.C., is a 
marker on the site. It is hoped that 
the original building may eventual- 
ly be reconstructed. Principal locale 
at which to get acquainted with the 
background of the eleventh Presi- 
dent is at the James K. Polk An- 
cestral Home, West 7th and North 
High Sts., Columbia, Tenn. Open 
for a 50-cent admission fee, it con- 
tains relics, furnishings and_por- 
traits of the Polk family. 

Zachary Taylor. Born in Virginia 
in 1784, Taylor is generally associat- 
ed with having had the estate known 
as Montebello as his birthplace. 


Much-traveled George Washington had nu- 
merous homes but loved best famed Mount 
Vernon estate, overlooxing Potomac River 
some sixteen miles due north of Washington. 


Some authorities question the claim, 
but this mansion, some four miles 
west of Gordonsville, currently gets 
the honor. His former home, east of 
Louisville, Ky., is privately owned, 
and the only readily viewed spot is 
his tomb marked by an imposing 
monument. 

Millard Fillmore. The cabin birth- 
place of the thirteenth President is 
located about four miles east of Mo- 
ravia, N.Y. Nearby is Fillmore Glen 
State Park with nature trails and 
outdoor recreation to spice history. 
Franklin Pierce. Northwest of 
Hillsboro, N.H., is the Franklin 
Pierce Homestead, the family home 
of the fourteenth President. Main- 
tained as a state historic site, it has 
scenic wallpaper, stenciled walls, 
and period domestic utensils and 
furniture. 

James Buchanan. The home of the 
only Pennsylvanian ever to become 
President is located just outside the 
western city limits of Lancaster, Pa., 
in the scenic Pennsylvania Dutch 
country. Called Wheatland, it is 


open to the public for a 75-cent ad- 


mission fee. 

Abraham Lincoln. Several locali- 
ties have a close link with this Pres- 
ident. In Kentucky, about three 
miles south of Hodgenville, lies 
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Though moved from its original site, 

Andrew Johnson's birthplace in Raleigh, N.C., 
is well preserved, open to public 

daily except Mondays. 


Abraham Lincoln National Histor} 
ical Park where a large granite 
memorial protects what is believed} 
to have been the log cabin birth 
place of the Great Emancipator]j 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln State Memo 
rial and Lincoln State Park, south! 
of Lincoln City, Ind., preserve thell 
site of his boyhood home. Lincoln’s 
New Salem State Park, two milesi 
south of Petersburg, Ill., contains an} 
authentic restoration of the town} 
where he lived from 1831-37, the 
only original edifice being th 
Onstot Cooper shop where Lincoln§ 
studied at night. Biggest lodestoney 
is the Lincoln Home in Springfield, 
Iil. It was the only one the President 
ever owned, having been purchased 
by him in 1844. Preserved as much 
as possible in its original appear-jf 
ance, it contains many furnishings |} 
used by him and his family. The} 
impressive Monument containing | 
the tombs of the “President andj 
members of his family is about two 
miles north. ih 
Andrew Johnson. A small — 
house, looking a bit like a squeezed: 
up barn with a big stone chimney, : 
marks the birthplace in Raleigh, 
N.C., of this President. Moved from jf 
its Original site, the building none- 
theless has been well preserved, and | 
is open daily except Mondays. West-| 
ward, in Greeneville, Tenn., is An-| 
drew Johnson National Monument, 
a sixteen-acre section including his | 
restored, two-story brick home, the 
tailor shop where he worked before | 
entering politics, and the cemetery 
where he is buried. Some of the, 
furnishings were actually used | 
Johnson and his family. 

Ulysses S. Grant. Like Washing-| 
ton, Grant had lots of temporary 
abodes such as his military head-. 
quarters, the cottage at Mount Mc 
Gregor, N.Y., where he died, and _ 
the farm near St. Louis, Mo., which 
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jhe once worked. Principal sites, 
however, number two. One is the 
| Grant Birthplace, a state memorial 
near Point Pleasant, Ohio, which 
} contains relics of the President and 
his family. The other is the Ulysses S. 
}Grant Home in Galena, Il. This 
} two-story brick edifice was given sto 
Grant by local residents on his re- 
‘turn from the Civil War, and is now 
maintained as if he were still living 
| there. Among the interesting ob- 
jects are the silver and china his 
jfamily used in the White House 
jplus many personal possessions. 

[Rutherford B. Hayes. A small 
monument marks his birthplace in 
Delaware, Ohio, but the best spot to 
pick up lore on this Chief Executive 
at the Hayes State Memorial in 
‘Fremont, Ohio. An attractively 
‘wooded estate known as Spiegel 
‘Grove surrounds the homestead 
' which is closed to the public as it is 
still a residence of his descendants. 
However, amemorial building, open 
without charge, contains letters, 


other mementos of the President. 
His grave and that of his wife are 
on a knoll within the area. 
James A. Garfield. On US. 20 at 
~Mentor, Ohio, Lawnfield is the 
\former home of the twentieth U.S. 
President. It has been restored as 
a memorial, and contains numerous 
personal belongings, books and the 
) Lake County Historical Society Mu- 
um with local, nineteenth-century 
i objects. At the northeast corner of 
the home is a small building used 
jas an 1880 campaign office, and 
there is also a replica of the log 
cabin—furnished with authentic 
period items—in which Garfield was 
born. Admission charge is 50 cents. 
Chester A. Arthur. On October 5, 
30, Chester Arthur was born in a 
es one-story clapboard house 
on a hillside near Fairfield, Vt. The 
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manuscripts, family possessions and ~ 


original birthplace disappeared 
many years ago, but in 1954 a 
replica of the home was opened to 
the public. It’s partially furnished 
and looks out on panoramic views 
much the same as the President 
must have seen in his boyhood. 
Grover Cleveland. Born in Cald- 
well, N.J., Cleveland was the only 
man to serve two separate terms of 
office, thus qualifying as both the 
twenty-second and_ twenty-fourth 
Presidents. The restored birthplace 
is now the Grover Cleveland Mu- 
seum and holds many of his belong- 
ings. 

Benjamin Harrison. His birthplace 
in North Bend, Ohio, has disap- 
peared, but the Benjamin Harrison 
Memorial Home in Indianapolis, 
Ind., more than makes up for this. 
Except during his terms as U.S. 
Senator and President, Harrison 
occupied it for more than 30 years. 
The restored home—admission 
charge, 30 cents—features most of 
the family’s own furniture plus such 
items as Mrs. Harrison’s and his 
daughter’s gowns. 

William McKinley. Not much re- 
mains of the former homes of this 
President who died at an assassin’s 
hand. In his birth-town of Niles, 
Ohio, there is a handsome memorial 
containing presidential items. And 
in Canton, Ohio, a domed, white 
granite memorial marks his burial 
place. The site of his Canton home, 
though, is now occupied by Mercy 
Hospital. 

Theodore Roosevelt. Rough-riding 
Teddy was born in New York 
City, and his birthplace at 28 East 
20th St. has been restored and fur- 
nished in nineteenth-century style. 
Museum-type rooms reflect the 
varied activities of his boisterous 
life. A more vivid glimpse of his 
works comes at Sagamore Hill near 
Oyster Bay on Long Island. This 


23-room house, 83-acre estate—75- 
cent admission charge—was his sum- 
mer White House and home until 
his death in 1919. Furniture, per- 
sonal possessions, trophies and oth- 
er memorabilia help to make his 
memory come alive. 

William Howard Taft. Born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Taft has only one 
structure in the city that can be 
linked to his life: the Taft Museum 
at 316 Pike St., a Federal-style man- 
sion where he was notified of his 
nomination for the presidency in 
1908. The exquisitely decorated edi- 
fice now contains an outstanding art 
collection of varied paintings and 
objects by masters from all over the 
world. 

Woodrow Wilson. While other 
places—like his law office in Atlan- 
ta, Ga.—are associated with this 
World War I President, his birth- 
place and boyhood home are the 
most nostalgic. The birthplace is 
located at Coalter and Frederick 
Sts. in Staunton, Va. Now a national 
shrine—admission 50 cents—it has 
furniture and other items used by 
the President and his family. Wil- 
son’s Boyhood Home in Columbia, 
S.C., was built by his father who 
taught theology at the Presbyterian 
Seminary. The twenty-eighth Chief 
Executive lived here for four years 
starting in 1871. 

Warren G. Harding. The 1920 
presidential election was highlight- 
ed by Harding’s famous Front Porch 
Campaign. That porch fronted the 
Harding home in Marion, Ohio. 
Today, the house, augmented by a 
museum—both open daily, 35-cent 
admission fee—is full of mementos 
and the family’s furniture. A white 
Georgian marble, Grecian-style 
monument in the same city marks 
the burial place of President and 
Mrs. Harding. 


Calvin Coolidge. Silent Cal called 
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several other spots home at times, 
but the chief edifice was the Calvin 
Coolidge Home in Plymouth, Vt., 
for it was in Plymouth that he was 
born, lived much of his life, and 
was buried. The house—25-cent ad- 
mission fee—is maintained as it was 
in 1923 when he took his oath of 
presidential office here. 
Herbert Hoover. The little town 
of West Branch, Iowa, hardly knew 
in 1874 that a boy had been born 
to put the village on the map of 
American history. Today, of course, 
it does—and has appropriately re- 
stored the modest home where 
Hoover was born. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. High above 
the Hudson River, in the old Dutch 
patroon country around Hyde Park, 
N.Y., stands the estate of the only 
President ever elected to four terms 
of office. The area—now a National 
Historic Site—contains not only 
FDR’s home but also the Library, 
Museum and his grave. The large 
house, more than 125 years old, re- 
mains as it was when the President 
died in office, and is a lodestone of 
memorabilia of the Chief Executive 
and his family’s life. The Library 
and Museum, too, is a gold mine of 
books, manuscripts, prints, paint- 
ings, oddities and other items deal- 
ing with one of the most historic 
periods and most important Presi- 
dents in American history. There is 
a 25-cent admission charge to the 
home. 
Harry S. Truman. The Harry S. 
“Truman Birthplace Memorial 
Shrine State Park, at Lamar, Mo., 
contains—as the name implies—the 
restored house where the _ thirty- 
third President was born. In Inde- 
pendence, Mo., his home at 219 
North Delaware St., is closed to the 
public, but the Harry S. Truman 
Library of the northwest edge via 
U.S. 24 is open—admission, 50 cents. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. The na- 
tion’s outgoing President was born 
just southeast of Denison, Tex. The 
house is open without charge on 
Sundays or on weekdays by appoint- 
ment through the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Of more interest is the 
Eisenhower Home in Abiline, Kan., 
where the general spent his boy- 
hood. @ 
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.9. SIGHTS 


F YOU'VE VISITED major areas in the United States, 

| you ve probably looked over the most outstanding 

| — tourist sights and maybe even a few of the “off- 

pe beat” ones. But chances are you’ve overlooked some 
of the interesting landmarks that even the natives 
rarely know about or pass by without noticing. There 
is no question, of course, that you should first see the 
highlights—like Boston’s Faneuil Hall, Philadelphia's 
Independence Hall, the Capitol in Washington, Chi- 
cago’s Loop and San Francisco’s Golden Gate Bridge. 
In many cases, these can take up just about all your 
allotted time for visiting a community. But to add a 

: fillip to your stay (and also to give you something dif- 
ferent to talk about with friends who are as familiar 
with major sights as you are) , squeeze out a little time, 
at least, to visit some of the neglected spots. It some- 
times takes a bit of searching to learn about these un- 
publicized sidelights, and your best bet is often some 
local book on the lore and legends of a city. On occa- 
sions, too, you can make discoveries for yourself simply 
by wandering down side streets. In any event, the time 
spent in searching them out is well rewarded. 

Boston: Although the Boston Athenaeum at 1014 
Beacon Street is starred in most guide books because 
it’s one of New England’s oldest libraries, not all visi- 
tors who drop in see what is certainly one of the 
nation’s most extraordinary items. It’s The Life of a 
Highwayman, an autobiography of James Allen, bound 
in—of all things—leather made from his own skin after 
his execution for highway robbery! Less macabre, a 
traditional part of The Hub’s history is The Boston 
Stone, now almost legendary since relatively few people 
know it still exists. Brought from England about 1700 
as a grinder for paint, the 30-inch spherical hunk of 
granite was used as a point to locate homes and shops 
(newspapers would report a location as being “near 
the Boston Stone’). You'll find it embedded in the 
wall of a building on the corner of Union and Marshall 
Streets. Another bit of Old Boston is the city’s oldest 
street light, set atop a stone post on Mt. Vernon Street. 
Nowadays it’s lighted by electricity, but the early age 
gas pipe is still in place. Stately homes of another era 
comprise a Boston trademark, but some of them are 
odd as well as little known. At 24 Pinckney Street, 


Off-beat, old or unusual scenes will add fun to your sightseeing if 
you seek out such unique views as reconstructed Plimoth Plantation 
at Plymouth, Massachusetts, or still-unexplained Judaculla Rock near 
Highway 106, by Cullowhee, Cherokee Indian reserve, North Carolina. 
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the former Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
house might also be called The 
House of Odd Windows as each of 
its windows differs in size or shape 
from all the others. On Byron Street 
and Beaver Place, there are long- 
slung buildings where stables have 
been converted into homes much 
like London’s famous mews. And 
on Rollins Place, just off Revere 
Street, there’s a house that isn’t a 
house—it’s merely a facade, com- 
* plete with porch and shuttered win- 
dows, sandwiched between two real 
brick homes, and hides a protecting 
wall that blocks off a 40-foot cliff 
behind it. Boston’s twisting, narrow 
streets have always been attention- 
getters and a source of profanity for 
more than one traveler, but Corn 
Street is so little known it rarely 
bothers anybody. Even some of the 
business firms located on it fail to 
realize it’s a street. But the city lists 
it as “from I] Faneuil Hall Square 
to the rear of estate at 66 State 
Street, with an arm branching in 
irregular form to 20 Merchants 
Row.” It ends, as a former “cow- 
path” should, at a back door! An- 
other of the frequently bypassed 
places might call for an appoint- 
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ment with the president of the Sec- 
ond Bank-State Street Trust Com- 
pany in the financial district. His 
office looks just like that in’ the 
eighteenth-century counting house— 
complete with antique furnishings, 
a huge fireplace and an old fire 
bucket used as a waste basket. 
Philadelphia 

As in the case of Boston, old struc- 
tures are the sightseeing forte, but 
visitors are quite likely to walk 
right by or fail to locate some of 
those with a different twist. On 


Fifth Street, the American Philo- 


sophical Society, founded by Benja- 
min Franklin, houses. invaluable 
collections of Franklin papers, rare 
manuscripts and inventions often 
overlooked by tourists. 

The Powel House, listed by many 
guides as the fine example of a 
Revolutionary period home at 244 
South Third, has—on its front 
wall—insurance emblems that tour- 
ists sometimes forget to study. And 
in back of the Philadelphia Contri- 
butionship, oldest fire insurance 
company in the nation, lies an old- 
time garden. 

Among the religious shrines not 
always visited are St. Joseph’s 


| Elaborate rock gardens complete with water- 
falls, unusual exhibits are at Olson Rug 
H Company's park in Chicago, Ill. _-~ 


Church, 31 Willings Alley, ani 
St. Peter's Protestant Episcopal) 
Church, Third and Pine Streets:| 
The former is the city’s oldest Cath- 
olic church while the latter has its 
altar and pulpit at.,opposite ends. 
of the church, thereby compelling 
both pastor and congregation to} 
shift places during a service. 

At 1604 Summer Street, youll 
find the D’Ascenzo Studio and Glass } 
Works, producer of “jewel” glass | 
for windows in such famous edifice 
as New York’s Cathedral of St. Joh 
the Divine and Valley Forges 
Memorial Chapel. 3 

Penn’s “greene countrie towne” 
may have replaced much of it 
sylvan aspect with structures, bu 
there’s one spot within the cit 
limits where the rare beauty and 
solitude of a wilderness remains. It 
the northern section of Wissahickon } 
Valley in\Chestnut Hill and Mount} 
Airy with a miniature alpine gorge, }} 
old mill ponds, waterfalls and a 
nineteenth-century inn. 

Elsewhere around Philadelphia, 
you might hunt up: old Fort Mif- 
flin; the drug and chemical museum 
with a reproduction of an early | 
nineteenth-century drug store at the 
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At Lionel's comprehensive showroom in New York 
City, railroad buffs of all ages find 
authentic reproductions of top trains. 


Rosicrucian Park, Plan- 
= etarium in San Jose, 
Calif., has variety 

of scientific, art- 

istic displays. 


) College of Pharmacy and Science; 
\the Mikveh Israel Burial Ground 
where Rebecca Gratz, the original 
for the heroine in Scott’s Ivanhoe, 
lies; the Elizabethan-style English 
|village on 22nd Street below Wal- 
nut; and some of the old homes in 
)Germantown which are often 
\ skipped by Philadelphia visitors. 

_ New York — 

| Just about everybody has heard 
_ of the Bronx Zoo, but did you know 
there’s a nearby section of Bronx 
'Park that’s remained untouched 


| You'll find it in the 40-acre Hem- 
) lock Forest in the Botanical Garden. 
| Commuters on the Seventh Ave- 
jnue Subway line are familiar with 
Ha stop called Dyckman, but most or 
(them probably have never heard 
jof or seen the house by the same 
Jname at 204th St. and Broadway. 
Built in 1783 and now sandwiched 
jamong apartments and shops, it’s 
furnished in typical style of a 
wealthy colonial farmer’s home. And 
next to the old Polo Grounds, the 
Jumel Mansion, Edgecombe Ave. 
and W. 160th St., is a splendialy re- 
stored and refurnished example of 
} an eighteerth-century manor house 
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for a farm that once extended 
across Manhattan. 

Most tourists walk by the New 
York Public Library on Fifth Ave- 
nue and some even enter to browse 
or look at some of its rare books, 
maps and other collections. You, 
however, will drop into the Geneal- 
ogy Division where, if such is your 
bent, you can perhaps trace your 
family’s history and possibly even 
find its coat-of-arms. 

Broadway area plays are magnets 
for travelers from all over the coun- 
try, but most New York theater- 
goers from out-of-state never take 
in one of the oldest forms of plays: 
a marionette show. Several groups 
produce them throughout the year. 
For general information on what 
may be acting up during’ your visit, 
phone RE 4-1000. 

Taking tours is a favorite New 
York pastime, and most tourists go 
on at least one of those at Radio 
City or the Stock Exchange. But 
did you know there are more than 
50 business, civic and social organi- 
zations ready to give you a guided 
tour, most likely for free? They 
range from baking companies to 
publishers. 


You might inspect the stables- 
made-homes on MacDougal Alley 
in Greenwich Village, the opulent 
rooms and collections of the Mor- 
gan Library on 36th Street, and 
Bowling Green where it’s believed 
Manhattan Island was bought from 
the Indians for $24.00. 
Washington 

There’s so much of interest in the 
nation’s capital that you can liter- 
ally miss something worthwhile 
even as you look at it. For example, 
the first time I saw Washington, I 
made the obligatory elevator ride to 
the top of Washington Monument. 
Deciding to walk down its 898 
steps, I had the treat of seeing on 
the interior walls the variegated 
189 memorial stones from the States 
and nations all over the world. 
Tourists who stick to the elevators— 
and they're the majority—never 
even know the tablets are there. I 
must confess, though, that on that 
first visit, I did overlook another 
overlooked sight: the nearby stone 
that marks the original location of 
the monument. The spot was aban- 
doned because the ground was too 
soft to support the structure. 

The Capitol, too, has items that 
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many tourists never really see. In 
the Senate, for example, the tops of 
supporting columns are carved with 
typically American motifs: corn 
stalks and tobacco leaves. But you 
don’t even have to go as far as the 
Senate. At the east entrance of the 
rotunda—right in plain sight—are 
the Columbus doors depicting scenes 
in the explorer’s life. The ten-ton 
bronze portals cost a cool $28,500 
almost a century ago. 

Most people have heard of the 
colorful Army and Navy parades at 
West Point and Annapolis, but the 
third branch of the armed services— 
the Marine Corps—often takes a 
seat so far back as to be invisible. 
So let the Leathernecks rightfully 
have their,day, and watch the Sun- 
set Parade about 5:00 p.m. on Fri- 
days at the Marine Barracks, Eighth 
and I Streets, SE. It’s worth passing 
up that first drink at the evening 
cocktail hour. 

Speaking of the Army, its Medical 
Museum at Ninth St. and Inde- 
pendence Ave., SW, has some grim 
reminders on Lincoln’s last hours 
that can’t be found in more fre- 
quented places like the Old Ford 
Theater. Among them are the 
blood-stained cuffs of the doctor 
who periormed the autopsy, a splin- 
ter of Lincoln’s bone and a bit of 
his dark hair. 

The Georgetown section, some- 
times forgotten by tourists, is full 
of Old World charm and exam- 
ples of fine Federal architecture. 
For a pleasant interlude, walk along 
the towpath of the old C & O Canal 
with its stone lockkeeper’s houses, 
weathered barns and chances to 
ride on a mule-drawn barge. It’s not 
exactly overlooked, but it’s not over- 
populated, either. 

Also in the District of Columbia, 
you might look for the escape tun- 
nel from the White House to the 
Potomac River (now closed but you 
can see the entrance) , the Summer 
White House (where Lincoln wrote 
the Emancipation Proclamation) 
near the U.S. Soldier’s Home, and 
a fence made from barrels of War 
of 1812 rifles. 

Chicago 
It’s a very simple matter to blow 
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over the less known sights in the 
Windy City as, like the eastern 
points already mentioned, Chicago 
has a super-abundance of sights. 
For example, Riverview Park on 
the West Side is a popular amuse- 
ment area frequented by thousands 
each year. But a few blocks to the 
southwest lies not-so-frequented 
Olson Park Rock Gardens with an 
unusual waterfall, wildfowl sanc- 
tuary, large rock garden and lovely 
flowers and shrubs. 


St. Chrysostom’s Church, 1424- 


North Dearborn Parkway, is not on 
the typical sightseeing agenda, but 
offers some rare sights like a copy 
of a mosaic from the Cathedral of 
St. Sophia in Istanbul. Farther 
south, at Ninth St. and So. Wabash 
Ave., Old St. Mary’s Church—one 
of the few structures to survive the 
1871 fire—is an area landmark. But 
not everyone knows that Mass is 
celebrated every Sunday—at 3:00 
a.m. And the Chicago Temple, 77 
W. Washington St., also known as 
the First Methodist Church of Chi- 
cago, is likely to be bypassed even 
though it’s the tallest church in the 
world. It’s concealed behind shops 
and office windows on the lower 
floors. 

Many cf Chicago’s museums are 
world famous and draw thousands 
of visitors each month. For some- 
thing more off-beat, go to the 
George E. Harding Museum, 4853 
S. Lake Park Ave. Among other 
things, there are one of the world’s 
best collections of firearms and 
armor in a castle-like room, Medie- 
val and Renaissance furniture, and 
Old West paintings. 

* Strangely enough, not many tour- 
ists go to Chicago to catch fish. Yet 
all you need is a state license, bait, 
tackle and the inclination. Lake 
Michigan, you see, is one of the 
Mid-West’s best fishing holes. And 
there are numerous piers and break- 
waters—plus ten park lagoons— 
where bank angling is a snap. 

San Francisco 

The ups and downs of San Fran- 
cisco sightseeing can, with no trou- 
ble at all, put you on a teeter- 
board that keeps you seesawing 
between major sights for the entire 
length of your visit, and even some 
of the publicized ones often have 


“ter might be Old St. Mary’s Church } 


to be neglected. You might, for ex- |) 
ample, “easily miss the gold era |) 
exhibits in the Wells Fargo Bank |) 
at Market and Montgomery Streets, | 
Lotta’s Fountain that was trans- |) 
formed from a horse watering trough } 
to a drinking fountain for humans, |) 
the strange performances at China- 7 
town’s Mandarin Theater, the bird- } 
alive woodlands of. Sutro’s Forest, | 
or a ferry boat ride on the Bay. But #) 
try to allot time for both the highs | 

lights and sidelights. One of the lat- 


in the heart of Chinatown even | 
though its tower inscription of “Son | 
observe the time and flee from evil” | 
doesn’t have to influence your sight-_ a 
seeing plans. | 
Chinatown is well-known, but | 
there’s also a Japantown centered j 
around Post and Buchanan Streets. | 
This “Little Osaka” is full of Nip- | 
ponese shopping discoveries if that’s 
your forte. Smacking of the Far J 
East, too, are the Jade Room at } 
Gump’s store (jade from tombs of | 
mandarins and a guest book signed | 
by many notables), and the Hong- | 
wanjt Buddhist Mission, 1881 Pine } 
St., whose rooftop shrine has bone | 
fragments reputedly from the body | 
of Buddha. 
Children are sure to like the | 
Charbneau Miniature Museum, a- 
small world where Tom Thumb } 
would be right at home among some } 
30,000 fantastically tiny items. To | 
mention just one—a working refrig- | 
erator no larger than an ice cube: /} 
‘Other possibilities: the Randall} 
Junior Museum for kids who like } 
to work with their hands; a veri- | 
table tour around the world in the | 
foreign shops and restaurants along | 
Broadway; the art of dwarfing trees 
at a Bonsai nursery, 2566 California 
St.; the West Coast “Skid Row” 
along Howard Street between Third 
and Fifth; the Octagonal House, | 
2618 Gough St.; and the Library of | 
the California Historical Society | 
which has exhibits with such choice ~ 
items as the hand of a notorious © 
frontier murderer. 
Space limitations have kept us 
concentrating on cities, but no mat- 
ter where you go if you keep alert 
for off-beat sights at popular sites 
you'll add greatiy to your travel 
adventures. @ 
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Deserted, cliff-clinging copper town of Je- 


rome, Arizona, shown with open pits in back- 
ground, can be viewed from low-level lookout. 


NE THING THAT’s better than 
a real gone ghost is a real 
ghost town that’s still hang- 
ing around with visions of the past. 
Unlike a spectre that may or may 
not show up for you, a ghost town 
stays in one spot and is guaranteed 
to haunt. While such communities 
are located around the country, the 


biggest horde lies in the region west 


of the Rocky Mountains where 
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countless mining camps boomed 
and burst with the elusive bubbles 
of gold or silver strikes. And have 
no doubt about it: western ghost 
town exploring is fascinating if you 
choose the right locales where—mut- 
Ad though it might be—the glory 
still lives of robust pioneer days 
when a man’s calling card was the 
six-gun on his hip and there might 
always be a rich lode over the next 


hill to found a man’s fortune on. 
In mountain-rimmed_ gulches, 
lonely canyons, rocky hillsides, sun- 
blistered deserts—almost anywhere 
prospectors figured they could find 
fortune and did—the old frontier is 
far from lost. You need only a good 
imagination and a working knowl- 
edge of the former camp’s history to 
make the bygone days live again. 
No one—as far as this writer 
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knows—has ever tabulated all the 
deserted or semi-deserted towns, but 


there are several hundred, at least, 


standing like forlorn hopes from the 
snow-tiara Rockies of Colorado 
north and west through Montana 
and Idaho to the Mother Lode 
country of California and east again 
through the deserts of Nevada and 
Arizona to the equally arid terrain 


of New Mexico. Many of the camps: 


are just off paved roads, others only 
a step farther away. A majority of 
them have faded so far that they are 
only wind-whipped mounds marked 
by a roadside sign—if that much. 
Others have a few stones, bleak 
walls or hollow shells still defying 


the elements. Some have been par- 


tially or wholly restored to much of 
their former appearance. And a 
surprising: number, considering the 
neglect, continue to look like sub- 
stantial communities even though 
only a handful of residents—or 
none—remain. 

The choicest ones, of course, are 
the latter type which often appear 
as though they had been abandoned 
only yesterday. Next in line are the 
restored locales—if done authen- 
tically and the commercial element 
is lacking. Don’t eliminate, either, 
the roofless shells. They often have 
more appeal than you may realize. 
From there on down, though, forget 
the old sites. Mounds have little of 
interest unless you’re an archeolo- 
gist. 

Although most of the popular 
ghost communities—that is, the 
more publicized—aftord practically 
no chances to scavenge for relics of 
the past—they’ve been well-picked- 
over by previous tourists—the more 
isolated ones do, and it’s possible to 
unearth rusted mining equipment, 
discarded household goods, weath- 
ered signs and even pieces of ore left 
behind as not being rich enough. 
Much of the “leftovers” is nothing 
but junk, but occasionally a real 
find is made and it’s always fun to 
search. 

However, before you start explor- 
ing ghost towns, one thing is essen- 
tial, and it can’t be stressed too 
much: learn something about the 
sites and former inhabitants before 
your visit. Guide books, state tour- 
ist bureaus and chambers of com- 
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merce supply a broad base both for 


locating them and telling of their 


past. And residents of the areas, 
especially the old-timers, are often 
gold mines on local lore. Find out 
all you can before and during your 
visit, and you'll make the towns and 
their people live again. 

Where should you head? Unies 
you wish to make ghost towns the 
specific targets of a vacation—and 
this isn’t a bad idea as there are 
plenty of other sights and fine 


recreation en route—concentrate on — 


the western states you most desire 
to see and include the former camps 
as part of the regional itinerary. As 
a start, you might, consider the fol- 
lowing which have especially ap- 
pealed to this writer because of 
their past glory and current mood. 
They are—it should be empha- 
sized—only a start. 

-Let’s begin at the first barrier— 
which also proved to be a bonanza— 
to pioneers: the Rocky Mountains 
of Colorado. You've probably heard 


of Leadville, Central City and Crip- 


ple Creek with, respectively, their 
Baby Doe Taber Cabin, Face on 
the Barroom Floor painting, melo- 
dramas and slag heaps containing 
low-grade ore. See them, yes, but 
remember you can do better. 

About seven miles southwest of 
Cripple Creek, via the scenic Gold 
Camp Road to Colorado Springs, 
lies the once thriving gold camp of 
Victor. During the 1890s and early 


part of this century, mines like the - 


Independence, Ajax, Portland and 
others on and around Battle Moun- 
tain poured out millions and mil- 
lions of dollars worth of bullion. At 
its peak, five railroads served the 
district and prospectors, speculators 
and floaters made and lost hun- 
dreds, thousands and millions at 
the drop of a pick. Today, Victor— 
with red brick buildings surround- 
ed by scores of old diggings—looks 
substantial enough, yet it’s only a 
shell of its former self, like an old 
miner living in the twilight haze 
of golden days that will never exist 
again. As such, it’s a perfect intro- 
duction to nearby Goldfield, the 
“family town” established between 
Battle and Big Bull Mountains in 
1895. 

In its heyday, Goldfield boasted 


_4ing~the interiors we found maga- 


of some 3,099 restaurants. On ou 
visit a couple of years ago, we sa 
only a few diehards who over 
populated the community. The ole 
wooden structures, beaten a leaden 
gray by wind and rain, seemed as 
though the families had forsaken 
them only weeks before. Solid 
though desolate from outside, porch 
and floor | oards of the buildings 
squeaked under our footsteps—just 
as they should have. But on inspect- 


zines and papers strewn about and 
all were of surprisingly recent vin- 
tage. In the tower of the old fire- 
house, the clarion bell still hung. 
Across the silent, shallow gulch, the 
stark shafts and mine-hoists of well- 
worked mines appeared to be wait- 
ing to fill the next ore train. Houses 
stood longing for those families to 
come back. Schools, stores and 
churches needed only a new popu- 
lation to thrive. But Goldfield was 
dead. Yet, like a good ghost, a mere 
nudging—surely—would bring it 
back to life. Or so you feel. 

Then—almost due west—there was 
St. Elmo, a bit similar except that 
summer residents are more promi- 
nent and the buildings with their 
tattered boardwalks looked a bit 
less permanent. To the north is 
Ashcroft-by-Aspen where  split-log 
or plank-walled structures huddle 
together, haphazardly in a small 
valley amid partially wooded moun- — 
tains that stretch to the sky. Atmos- 
phere? Plenty! _ 

‘For variety, you might try Silver 
Plume, Breckenridge, Lincoln City, — 
Fairplay, Alpine, Romley, Han- 
cock, Creede, Sherman, White Cross 
or Eureka, to mention a few others 
where ghosts are far from disappear- 
ing. 

To the north, the Equality State 
of Wyoming has a batch of ghosts, 
most of which are centered in the — 
south-central sector. There are, for 
example, Platinum City, Encamp- 
ment, Centennial, Gold Hill, Ram- 
bler, Battle and Dillon. Easily 
accessible and snuggling up to each — 
other just off State 28 between Far- 
son and Lander, however, are South 
Pass City and Atlantic City, both 
recommended to your attention. 
There's nice scenery along the way— 
like red-tinted Popo Agie Canyon— 


y 
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Once-thriving South Pass City, Wyoming, is 
located near Continental Divide, was 
stopover on Oregon Trail. 


i 
i 
i 


_ Colorado boasts more than 300 ghost towns 
slowly crumbling away in high-country areas, 
| visited only by occasional auto travelers. 


Shorts-clad visitor peers into past at 
deserted St. Elmo, Colorado, whose original 
inhabitants favored more formal garb. 


TOWNS 


and other historic sites. Driving up 
from Farson, the best way to go, 
South Pass City, set among rolling 
hills, comes first. As the road dips 
down from the sagebush-dotted 
plains, the camp pops into view 
looking like tiny bits of wood on a 
rumpled quilt. The perspective 
soon changes, though, as you enter 
the log-structured town. Some of the 
walls lean like sailors in a nor’easter, 
but enough of the buildings are sub- 
stantial so as to present a frontier 
appearance typical of the days when 
prospectors were fair game for In- 
dians and Esther Morris staged a 
tea party that not only helped give 
women the right to vote but also got 
her elected as Justice of the Peace. 
As the second largest city of the Ter- 
ritory in the early ’70s, it had a half- 
mile-long street with no less than 
thirteen saloons. By 1878, the gold 
was gone and so were most of the 
people. Today, the most going con- 
cern is the IGA store in the cen- 
ter of town, but it’s not very busy 
either. 

About five miles away, over the 
tumbling hills via a good dirt road, 
Atlantic City is a bit more active, 
but not much. Some small-scale 
mining is still going on around the 
stark, dredged-out stream with its 
harsh ridges of boulders, and you’re 
likely to see more people. Atlantic’s 
gold boom was hardly as spectacu- 
lar, but it lasted longer. Some of the 
-old mills now are nothing but 
gouged-out foundations, but there 


are plenty of reminders of the days 


when the Atlantic Hotel, Eldorado 
Billiard Hall, the Democratic Club 
Room and other places of hospital- 
ity and business flourished. 
Montana, The Treasure State, 
has a lode of old spectres, too—all 
the way from the first Territorial 
Capital of Bannack (now a state 
monument) with its weathered 
capitol, jail, hotel, log cabins and 
Hangman’s Gulch where road agent 
Henry Plummer (who claimed he 
was too wicked to die) and others 
of his ilk met their Maker to oth- 
ers like Diamond City, Marysville, 
Elkhorn, Beartown and Garnet. 
Our favorite—not that its brother 
ghosts aren’t good—is Virginia City, 
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southeast of Butte. Here—thanks to 
Montanans who believe the past 
has much to offer the present—you 
need almost no imagination to con- 
jure up visions of the Vigilante 
days. 

Gold was the original lure, and 
in no time at all adventurers re- 
portedly were taking out $150 worth 
of dust a day, Chinese laundrymen 
profitably panned their wash waters 
after cleaning miner’s clothes, road 
agents were riding high and some 
2,500 honest people called Virginia 
City home. Plays and prize fights 
starring notables of the day pro- 
vided varying degrees of culture. 
Periodic fires—as in almost all early 
boom towns—burst out and the 
local paper cried, “Let someone 
look to the WATER,” so future con- 
flagrations might be extinguished 
more effectively. Territorial legis- 
lators convened there temporarily. 
Desperadoes like Boone Helm— 
rebel to the end—shouted “Hooray 
for Jeff Davis!’ as the Vigilantes’ 
noose tightened around their 


throats. And Bummer Dan—forced 
to work a supposedly worthless 
claim by miners enraged at his bla- 


tant shiftlessness—struck a fortune, 
only to be relieved of his poke by 
highwaymen. Typically, he became 
a bum again. 

The characters who made Vir- 
ginia City colorful are gone now, 
though their deeds still tint the 
scene. The community has been 
partially restored through the ef- 
forts of Sen. Charles A. Bovey and 


“Nevada where the famous Com-| 


some twenty structures—inn, black- 
smith’s shop, assay office, general 
store, Wells Fargo Express office, | 
dressmaker’s shop and others—are} 
fitted with original or period fur-} 
nishings and life-size mannikins} 
that recapture the old-time mood. } 
And the rinky-tink nickelodeons } 
clanging in the Bale of Hay Saloon 
seem delightfully authentic. i 

Idaho, Washington, Oregon and jj 
Utah have their ghosts, too. So has 


stock Lode near Virginia City be-| 
came a legend. Many of them—like | 
Rhyolite on the edge of Death Val- | 
ley National Monument—have been | 
so thoroughly picked over and used § 
as quarries for younger communities | 
that only a few unyielding walls | 
rise like. desolate monuments. Yet | 
there are oddities, too, like the i 
Bottle House in Rhyolite whose | 
walls are made entirely of empty jf 
bottles laid in concrete. Much more } 
moody, though, are off-the-main- } 
highway camps like Hamilton and } 
Belmont, Nev., where enough ruins 
remain to give the semblance, at 
least, of a more solid town. ik 

California’s Mother Lode region— } 
northeast and southeast of Sacra- } 
mento—not only is world famous in 
the annals of mining history and ff 
gold rushes, but a™lodestone for | 
sightseeing. Some of the locales— } 
like Placerville which, because of 
the propensity of its citizens to hoist 
highwaymen, once was called Hang-; 
town—still have other residents to } 
obscure the more ghostly elements | 
of the scene. Others—like Coloma | 
where the gold rush’ started—are jf 
full of sufficient buildings over- 
grown with weeds to be haunting. | 
And they sing the old songs. 

Aside from the tourists—after all, 
how long can a good secret be } 
kept?—one good spot is Colombia 
in the foothills of the Sierra Neva- 
das. It’s -been restored as an_his- 
torical state park and so has certain 
aspects of commercialism. But close — 
your eyes to that and see instead 
the twelve-block site of the old busi- 
ness district radiating a real fron- 
tier charm. Let the free museum 
serve as an introduction, then ex- } 
plore such buildings as the school- | 
house, bank, Wells Fargo office, 
newspaper, churches, barber shop, } 
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| Masonic Temple and old theater 
| where stage shows are presented 
| during July and August. Colombia, 
| .to be sure, is hardly a gone ghost, 
| but it’s a good re-created one. 

| Real ghostly, however, is White 
| Hills not far southeast of Hoover 
| Dam and Lake Mead where hollow 
frame homes and stores bleach and 
| crumble under the warm Arizona 


desert sun. Rich silver from mines 
like the Occident, Great Diamond 
and Prince Albert made it one of 
the most thriving camps of the 
1890s. It’s a lonely spot now, so 
lonely the silence throbs, seemingly 
with a litany for former townsfolk 
like old Jim Twiggs, owner of the 
livery stable, who liked his whiskey 
straight from the barrel for a $1.00 
per quart jar. He liked to consume 
it, too. Then, feeling no pain but 
remembering promoter R. T. Root’s 
| handsome efforts in establishing the 
camp, he’d reel down the main 
| street shouting, “Hoo-ray for Jesus 
| Christ, George Washington and 
JR. T. Root—the three best men in 
| Mohave County!” 
| 


. 
} 
Hl 
i 
| 
] 


| 
| 


Yes, the characters were colorful, 
and the roles they played—if you 
| know about them—turn the sleepy 
| past into living legends. That's true 
| whether you visit the semi-deserted 
i hamlets of Concho or Dos Cabezas, 
| the stilted homes clinging to the 
mountainside in the almost fantas- 
‘| 


5 


5 
| 
| 


| tic copper camp of Jerome, or go 


| across the state line to New Mexico 


to search out phantoms like Kelly. 


| The roll of fascinating ghost 
| towns, the recounting of their sad, 
mad, gay and commonplace tales, 
descriptions of current sights and 
| nearby recreation could go on and 
/on until they filled several vol- 
‘| umes—as, indeed, they have. And 
each page would be loaded with the 
| vibrant features of the western 
frontier, for ghost towns never real- 
| ly die—as any traveler who has 
_| sought and found them can tell you. 
‘In fact, one ghost town—White 
Oaks, New Mexico—even put the 
thought into words for tourists who 
| believe that links with America’s 
_| past can be unusual travel experi- 
ences. Painted on the wall of one 
,of its now deserted churches is the 
faded inscription: “They that seek 
...Shall find me.” And so it is. @ 
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OFF-BEAT 
RAIL TRIPS 


AILROAD BUFFS Can find exciting vacation fun for the whole fam- 
R ily. In the narrow gauge, standard gauge, incline, miniature, 
above ground and underground railroads—which don’t always 
look like the generally accepted version—they range all the way from 
remnants of late frontier days to strictly commercial ventures. Some 
still serve the prime purpose of transporting people, others have 
sprung from the activities of dedicated hobbyists who want to pre- 
serve disappearing forms of transportation, and still others are 
frankly out to snag tourist dollars yet give full value for any such 
investment. All can add a sparkling fillip to any vacation. One thing 
all have in common: they are not part of the regular railroad service 
that shuttles passengers across the U.S. You might call them off- 
beat—even though some of them aren’t—simply because they are, in 
some way, out of the ordinary. 
In Bethlehem, New Hampshire, for example, there’s a train that 
doesn’t even have tracks. It’s called the Magic Mountain Express. 
Diesel-powered, it carries sightseers from May to October to the top 


AMERICAN 
PORTFOLIO 


Edaville Railroad twirls tourists through six miles of cranberry farm in South Carver, Mass. 
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Branford Electric Railway Association keeps 
its Trolley Museum rolling stock in operating 
condition, runs at Short Beach, Connecticut. 


Narrow-gauge tourist train of Denver and 
Rio Grande Line snakes along canyon of Ani- 
mas River between Durango, Silverton, Colo. 
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of Mount Agassiz for an adult 
charge of 99 cents. An observation. 
building on the summit overlooks 
exceedingly fine panoramas of the 
Presidential Range of the White 
Mountains and, of course, there are 
enchanting views as you head sky- 
ward. 

More in line with the usual con- 
cept of a railroad—yet also surpris- 
ing—is the Mount Washington Cog 
Railway running from the base of 
New England’s highest peak near 


Bretton Woods. Some 90 years old, - 


this three-and-a-half-mile line—of 
which three miles traverse a trestle 
rather than solid ground—sports a 
humpbacked locomotive which 
pushes a 48-passenger car up an 
average 25 per cent grade. The route 
increases its incline, by the way, to 
more than 37 per cent on the section 


4 
i 
28 


| 


known as Jacob’s Ladder. There’s a | 
logical ‘reason for the strange ap- | 
pearance of the engine: the bend} 
between the boiler and cab keeps |} 
the former horizontal as the train \} 
inches up the steep slope to Mount | 
Washington’s summit, an impor- | 
tant factor in steam railroading. | 
The roundtrip—$4.75 for adults, | 
season from June to October—takes jj 
three to four hours or about three } 
times longer than a drive over thé } 
automobile toll road. But—scenic | 
though it is—the car jaunt hardly } 
compares with the travel romance | 
of the rail trip. 
Out of the mountains and near 
the New England coast, the Eda- |} 
ville Railroad in South Carver, | 
Massachusetts, is a real gem. It 
might be called a hobby road with 
a purpose. It had its birth in 1941 
when the late Ellis $. Atwood act} 
quired the two-foot gauge Bridgton |} 
and Harrison that once ran through | 
Maine. Relocating it on his large 
Cape Cod cranberry bogs, he added | 
more rolling stock from other parts 
of the country until he had four 
locomotives, several coaches, freight — 
cars and other gear. There are now | 
about five and a half miles of track 
on the Edaville, and the line is used 
to haul workers to the bogs and 
carry out the berries. But that’s not} 
all. During late spring, summer and ] 
early fall, the antique steam en- i 
gines pull the old day coaches over 4} 
the line for the benefit of tourists. } 


Cost is moderate, with a 50-cent tab j 
for adults and 25 cents for children. — 
An extra attraction is a Railroad ~ 
Museum with old-time equipment | 
plus antique autos, guns and fire Al 
engines. | 

‘Across the state line, the Branford — 
Trolley Museum near East Haven, 
Connecticut, belies its name by be-~ 
ing more than just a repository for 
passé trolleys and trains. To be sure, © 
the apparatus—in varying states of | 
restoration—is on deck, but you 
don’t merely have to look. Hop ~ 
aboard for a ride! This collection, 
too, resulted from the work of hob- 
byists who started assembling elec- — 
tric railway equipment in 1945. 
Now, in addition to showing off the 
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old cars, they operate regular service 
over a mile and a half of track to 
stir up nostalgia for a bygone era. 

A somewhat similar showplace is 
Rail City Museum in Sandy Creek, 
New York, which claims to be 
America’s only steam railroad mu- 
seum featuring narrow and stand- 
ard gauge trains in operation. Each 
year the museum adds several “‘re- 
tired” conveyances to its collection 
that includes items more than 100 
years old and from several foreign 
countries. Some of the more than 
40,000 visitors a year come just to 
~ look, but most of them add more 
pleasure to sightseeing by taking a 
ride on one of the puffing trains. 

On the banks of the Hudson Riv- 
er at Beacon, New York, the Mount 
Beacon Incline Railway is one of 
several which claim the distinction 
| of being the nation’s steepest. It 
goes from the river to the Casino 
atop the 1,540-foot summit daily 
‘from mid-June to mid-September 
for a $1.00 adult fare. On a clear 
day—and that’s the time to take this 
open car—you can enjoy a 75-mile 
panorama of arresting river scenes 
hemmed by rolling hills and steep 
bluffs. 

Farther north—in the Adiron- 
dacks and the Thousand Islands— 
you'll find numerous commercial 
ventures at which train rides of 
varying types are among the attrac- 
tions. Typical of these is Adven- 
ture Town near Alexandria Bay 
where the Davy Crockett Express 
chugs over a half-mile of narrow- 
gauge track. The 25-cent fare in- 
cludes a guaranteed “hold-up” 
that’s sure-fire fun for all ages. 

The Keystone State of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose Horsehoe Curve on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad near 
| Altoona is a world-famous sight, 
doesn’t have many remnants of old- 
time railroading, but it does have 
two incline lures—one of which 
claims title to being the nation’s 
steepest passenger incline. ‘This 
one’s located at Johnstown of dis- 
astrous flood fame, and inches up 
from the central part of the city to 
a residential section atop a plateau 
_ some 500 feet higher. The operation 
carries both passengers and cars, 
and affords outstanding views of the 
_ community’s deep, irregular valley 
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and its rivers. The other incline— 
in Pittsburgh—is used daily by 
thousands of commuters. But don’t 
let that prevent you from shelling 
out twenty cents for the roundtrip 
and seeing the city vistas as the cars 
go up to Mount Washington from 
West Carson Street. 

Another contender for the “steep- 
est” title is a major magnet in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. By name, it’s 
the Lookout Mountain Incline 
Railway. By inclination, the astra- 
dome cars with tilted seats go up a 
mile-long track that at one point 
has a grade of 72.7 per cent. ‘The 65- 
cent roundtrip ride tosses in some 
good views but the best ones—with 
the city, its river and background 
mountains spread out like a huge 
relief map—are from the top of the 
historic mountain. 


Mount Washington Cog Railway near Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire, takes travelers who 
are so inclined up state's highest mountain. 


In New York, Mount Beacon Incline Rail- 
way at Beacon slithers up one of world’s 
steepest routes to offer 75-mile valley view. 
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RAIL TRIPS 


For something more akin to the 
usual conception of a railway, head 
over to Blowing Rock in. the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of North Caro- 
lina. Some four miles north is the 
Tweetsie Railroad, a replica of an 
early style narrow-gauge mountain 
railroad that runs over a one-mile 
track from April to November. 
Plans are underway to extend the 
track and add some more atmos- 
phere by constructing a village with 
vintage buildings. The fare now is 
$1.50 for adults. 

An entirely different type of back- 
ground comes with the ride on the 
narrow gauge railroad in Crandon 
Park on Key Biscayne, Miami. You 
look out on lofty coconut palms 
shading landscaped __play-picnic 
areas and sun-glimmered seascapes 
of the semitropical Atlantic. Even 
more of a contrast, however, is the 
rumbling ride on an underground 
coal mine line. Easiest place to 
accomplish this is the Museum of 
Science and Industry in Chicago 
where a full-sized exhibition mine 
is operated. 

In Dubuque, Iowa, the Fenelon 
Place Elevator is really a ‘Tooner- 
ville Trolley type of incline railway 
that ascends a 150-foot bluff above 
the Mississippi River. Residents use 
it as a daily means of transportation 
but tourists like the ten-cent round- 
trip ride for the broad views of the 
river, Wisconsin and Illinois. 

The Rocky Mountain state of 
Colorado is a real lodestone for 
anyone seeking different types of 
railways. 
mountain-climbing sort, though 
one clings to a canyon wall instead. 
There’s the cog railway with vista 
top cars that jogs from May to 
November—roundtrip $5.50 for 
adults—from Manitou Springs to 
the summit of 14,110-foot Pike's 
Peak; the Mount Manitou Scenic 
Incline Railway—$1.00 plus tax— 
which operates to the top of that 
peak from June to October, and the 
Royal Gorge Incline Railway—fare 
$1.20 for adults—whose cage-like 
cars descend an almost perpendicu- 
lar cliff to the Arkansas River almost 
1,000 feet below. 

By far, though, the big delight 
in Colorado—and the entire U.S.— 
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Three of them are the 


is the Silverton, running over the 
last remaining narrow-gauge pas- 
senger line in the country. It oper- 
ates only during summer months, 
and the ride from Durango through 
the rugged San Juan country to Sil- 
verton and back takes an entire day. 
But everything is genuine—from the 
bright-orange day coaches to the 
antique locomotive that, with a 
more gaudy paint job, played a fea- 
tured role in Mike Todd’s Around 
The World in 80 Days. 

There’s another narrow-gauge 
road—the Palo Duro, Burlington 
and West Texas—in Palo Duro 
Canyon State Park west of Canyon, 
Texas. This one, however, is a 
miniature train whose function is 
to show off the geological wonders 
of this strangely eroded region. It 
does that handsomely. 

More off-the-beaten-path is the 
Moscow, Camden and San Augus- 
tine Railroad which runs a once-a- 
day schedule over seven miles of 
track between Camden and Mos- 
cow, Texas. It carries mainly freight 
but one car takes passengers. The 
engine is strictly steam, and the 
coach a relic from the Long Island 
line. Fare is 50 cents.’ 

On the West Coast, California 
not only has some fascinating rail 
rides but also unusual ones. Almost 
everyone has heard of San Francis- 
co’s cable cars. If you haven't ridden 
one, try it to learn how grandma 
and grandpa used to ride in trol- 
leys. 

Farther down the coast, the Los 
Angeles area presents several pos- 
sibilities. In Griffith Park, the 
so-called Crystal Springs and South- 
western Railroad is a miniature one 
that once ran on the Dole pineapple 
plantation in Hawaii. And then 
there’s Disneyland in Anaheim 
where three somewhat scaled-down 
replicas of old-fashioned trains— 
like the Fred Gurley Excursion 
Train—loop this grandiose amuse- 
ment center. 

There are other novel railway 
rides around the country—such as 
the Last Chance Gulch tour in 
Helena, Montana, and Oregon 
City’s Municipal Free Elevator— 
but not too many. They go under 
numerous names and guises but 
each is a rare outing of the kind 
that’s too good to miss. 
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Somewhere in America's zoos you can find examples 

of almost everything that isn't vegetable or 

mineral, including frolicking bears, left, in 

San Diego's 200-acre zoo in Balboa Park, 

underground animal life exhibits, above, at 
Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum in Tucson, 

well-dressed chimps, below, at Miami's Monkey Jungle. 


ISITING A ZOO is a simple ac- 
complishment whether chosen 
as the destination for a day’s 
outing near home or as an added 
magnet on a vacation trip as they're 
located all over America, yet amid 
animals and birds strange to your 
normal environment you may roam 
the globe in mind and mood. 
Zoos, for the most part, fall into 
two classes. They may be special- 
ized ones concentrating on certain 
species or regions, or they may be 
menageries featuring animals, birds 
and reptiles from the earth’s six 
continents. However, like every- 
thing else, they can be outstanding, 
ordinary or mediocre. The follow- 
ing, as a guide for your next jaunt, 
are among the most noteworthy in 
the U.S. Individually, they do not 
always reach the same high stand- 
ard, but they are the best in their 
regions—and pointedly prove that 
zoos not only are lots of fun but 
hardly, as some people claim, all 
alike. 
New York Zoological Park, Ford- 
ham Road and Southern Blvd. Bet- 
ter known as the Bronx Zoo, this 
huge showplace is the second largest 
in the world, giving way only to the 
London Zoo for top honors. More 
than 1,000 species—out of some 
2,500 on the Zoo’s grounds—are 
always on display, and many of 
them are rarities. As much as pos- 
sible, the animals are shown in sur- 
roundings similar to their native 
habitats. The African Plains ex- 
hibit, for example, is one of the 
choicest. Among the odd-balls are 
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Camera-conscious tropical birds flit freely 
from perches on trees to perches on visitors 
at Miami's exotic bird-zoo, Parrot Jungle. 


‘the platypusary from Australia, an 
okapi which is a relative of the 
giraffe, and snow leopards. The 
range of other species, from baboons 
and gibbons to woolly tapirs and 
penguins, is astounding. Experts 
are on hand to answer any zoolog- 
ical question you may have, and 
maps, directional signs and identi- 
fication labels help you find your 
way around intelligently. 
Zoological Gardens, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in Highland Park. Not so large 
as the Bronx Zoo, Pittsburgh’s 
menagerie nevertheless has 50 acres 
to show off some 1,500 animals in 
fine fashion, and there’s even a 
Children’s Zoo for delighted young- 
sters. 

National Zoological Park, Wash- 
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ington, D.C., adjoining Rock Creek 
Park in the section west of The 


,Mall. Under pleasant shade trees 


that provide lovely settings for a 
family picnic and a natural back- 
ground for some 3,000 animals rep- 
resenting about 800 species, you'll 
find plenty of sightseeing to fill a 
good part of a day. Scattered around 
the area’s 175 acres are many out- 
door enclosures, four modern ex- 
hibition buildings for mammals, 
reptiles and birds, and other ex- 
hibits. Perhaps the most engaging 
times for a visit are during feeding 
hours—a strict schedule is followed— 
for lions, tigers, monkeys, foxes, 
wolves, giraffes, rhinoceroses, hip- 
pos, bears and sea lions. 

Parrot Jungle, Miami, Fla., eleven 


| 
miles south on Red Road. This comjy 


mercial venture is a specialized typ¢ 
of zoo, featuring exotic birds among} 
huge live oaks and cypress trees. Al] 
though there are flamingoes and 
other feathered species, the parrot 
type dominate the scene, and a col} 
orful macaw—flying freely as hej 
pleases—is quite likely to perchij) 
on your arm for a picture. Hourlyj 
shows presenting tricks in the Pargy 
rot Bowl are an added drawing card 
Monkey Jungle, Miami, Fla., 22) 
miles south off U.S. 1. Another com/ 
mercial operation—like most in thejj 
Florida ‘zoo’ category—this one} 
reverses the usual procedure by hay-|f 
ing spectators in cages and letting|} 


zees perform hourly, and you may; 
see some 40 kinds, ranging from|f 
small marmosets to giant gorillas, 
in the South’s most complete col} 
lection of primate animals. iE 
Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, Sil: 
ver Springs, Fla. If reptiles attract: 
your fancy, this is the spot. Hun-| 
dreds of crocodiles, alligators,) 
snakes, turtles and lizards from all} 
over the world now call this placejf 
home. Unusual is the hourly milk-} 
ing of poisonous snakes to secure | 
their venom for medicinal purposes. 
Extras include a display of wild ani- | 
mals and tropical birds, a pioneer |} 
log structure, and a Seminole In-} 
dian village. { 
Zoological Gardens, St. Louis, in’ 
I 400- "acre Forest Park. Once aga 


animals are shown off in quarreaan | 
resembling their native environ- jj 
ments. Highlights, aside from the | 
good variety of species, are the daily. 
animal performances featuring | 
lions, elephants and chimpanzees | 
in three arenas. 
San Antonio Zoological Gardens, | / 
in delightful Breckinridge Park. Lo- | 
cated in one of the nicest parts of | 
a charming city, this 70-acre zoo }j 
has more than 2,000 specimens of | 
reptiles, birds and animals from all>} 
over the world. Some of the exhibits — 
have natural settings, most notable | 
being the three barless bear pits, | 
the Monkey Island with its frolick- } 
ing inhabitants and the outdoor } 
hippopotamus pool. There are per-_ 
forming elephants—plus, for those | 
who want something really differ-— 
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lM iccinnati Zoological pardons, 
Erkenbrecher Ave. and Vine St. Not 
) only is this one of the largest and 
oldest zoos in the nation, but it 
| was the pioneer in exhibiting ani- 
mals in barless grottoes to simulate 
)) their natural surroundings. It’s still 
one of the country’s most famous, 
) with such added attractions as ani- 
») mal acts, Children’s Zoo, aquarium 
with native and tropical fish, and an 
amusement area. 

‘Cleveland Zoological Park, in 
» Brookside Park. This section’s dis- 
\ play of birds in their “normal” 

habitat is one of the foremost in 

‘the U.S. There are plenty of rep- 
tiles and mammals, too, with many 
' of the largest ones like hippopota- 
» muses and tapirs in the pachyderm 

building. As in the case of several of 
» the other zoos mentioned in this 
article, you can take a miniature 

train to tour the sights, if walking 
proves too arduous. 
| Toledo Zoological Park, at 2700 

Broadway. Covering some 33 acres, 

this is one of the largest city-owned 
| zoos in the U.S., and boasts of no- 
| table bird, animal and reptile ex- 

) hibits. One of the top sights is the 
» nation’s largest fresh-water aquari- 
* um. You'll also find the Museum of 
» Science and Natural History, on the 
| zoo grounds, of interest. From mid- 
“April to the end of September, on 
ha Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday, 

there is no admission charge for 
| adults. 

Mesker Zoo, Evansville, Ind., in 
‘wooded, 212-acre Mesker Park on 
» the northwestern edge of the city. 
Not only is this the largest zoo in 
Indiana, but it is also one of the 
) most modern in the U.S. Insofar 
as possible, bars and cages have been 

eliminated and the animals are 
safely restrained by hidden moats. 

) One of the more interesting sections 
) is the concrete Santa Maria replica 

_—alive with capering monkeys—in 
) the center of the lake. In addition, 
) if you’ve brought the makings, you 
may picnic at attractive sites. 
| Detroit Zoological Park, in nearby 

‘Royal Oak at Woodward Ave. and 

\Ten Mile Road. Some 122 beauti- 

fully landscaped acres set off this 

showplace which is among Ameri- 

_ca’s largest and most modern zoos. 
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Large cageless displays are grouped 
on a continental basis, and each ex- 
hibit is designed to re-create the 
species’ normal surroundings. There 
is no admission charge but small 
fees are collected for the chimpan- 
zee shows, a miniature railway ride 
through the zoo, and conducted 
tours aboard tractor trains driven 
along the area’s paths. 

The Zoo and Chicago Zoological 
Park, the former in Chicago’s Lin- 
coln Park and the latter in Brook- 
field, some fourteen miles west of 
Chicago. Both places have excellent 
collections of animals, birds and 
reptiles as well as a Children’s Zoo. 
Glen Oak Park Zoo, Peoria, Ill. 
“Especially up-to-date” are the key 
words here where the displays of 
birds and fish are particularly good. 
A special magnet for youngsters is 
the pet ring where they may handle 
and feed small domestic and wild 
animals. 

Washington Park Zoo, Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. For both number and 
variety of animals, this Milwaukee 
lure ranks among the country’s lead- 
ing zoos. It has another distinction: 
it’s one of the very few places where 
polar bear cubs have been raised 
successfully in captivity. 

Denver Zoo in the large, naturally 
alluring section called City Park. 
Though this zoo hardly matches 
those in cities like Chicago and New 
York, it’s the best this writer has 
seen in the Rocky Mountain States, 
and it affords a fine focal point for 
fun. Some of the exhibits have a 
natural habitat background, a Chil- 
dren’s Zoo with farm animals de- 
lights the youngsters, a tropical bird 
house lends an exotic element, and 
the lively monkey colony can keep 
you engrossed for hours with its gay 
antics. 

Hogle Gardens Zoo, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Small but intimate with 
a fairly good collection of birds and 
animals from far points of the globe 
—that’s this spot near the entrance 
of Emigration Canyon. Chief rea- 
son for stopping is an oddity: a liger 
—a cross between a tiger and lion, 
called Shasta. It’s the only one of its 
kind in the U.S. 

Arizona Sonora Desert Museum, 
Tucson, Ariz., in rugged Tucson 
Mountain Park west of the city. 


Strictly speaking, this area is not ex- 
actly a zoo, but I feel it must be 
included. For here, you get a real 
slice of that strange arid land called 
the Sonoran Desert that envelops 
southern Arizona and_ northern 
Mexico and, in a preserve that’s 
unique in America, meet close-up 
many of the odd denizens that in- 
habit this vast region. Larger ani- 
mals are enclosed in barless com- 
pounds, reptiles and lizards squirm 
safely behind glass enclosures, prai- 
rie dogs scamper in their village, 
smaller mammals like the somer- 
saulting ground squirrels seem ac- 
complished natural acrobats, and 
you may even go underground in 
the Tunnel Exhibit to see how crea- 
tures live beneath the earth in their 
secluded dens. 
San Diego Zoological Gardens, in 
beautiful 1,400-acre Balboa Park. 
This is the West Coast's most im- 
pressive zoo. Its 100 acres hold some 
3,700 animals—more than any other 
on display elsewhere in the world— 
in settings, some of them unique, 
akin to the species’ normal sur- 
roundings. Even in a day, you won't ~ 
completely see everything, and 
there’s a good chance you'll want 
to return to this wonderful spot. 
Tip: if walking gets tiring, take the 
50-minute bus ride with special 
guides that spots the highlights. 
Fleishhacker Zoo, San Francisco, 
at 49th Ave. and Sloat Blvd., not 
far from the Pacific Ocean south of 
Golden Gate Bridge. Sometimes 
called the San Francisco Zoological 
Gardens, this 70-acre tract abounds 
with elephants, panthers, lynx, 
lions, giraffes and other creatures. 
Quite naturally, these suggestions 
hardly exhaust the possibilities of 
zoo exploration, for there are hun- 
dreds of others across America, such 
as Africa, U.S.A., [see TRAVEL, Feb., 
1955] in Florida or Zoorama [see 
TRAVEL, July, 1959] in Virginia, 
each in its way providing outlets 
for tourists seeking something dif- 
ferent. But the places described 
above are sure to enchant you most 
and offer something more besides. 
Try them out and you'll learn all 
over again—if you happen to have 
forgotten—why zoos continue to be 
drawing cards for travelers of all 


ages. 
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In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
ENJOY LUXURY AT MODEST COST 


HOTEL 


NORMANDIE 


Ocean-liner comfort: Rooms are 
suites with bath & sitting room. 
Air-conditioned Coffee Shop. 
Dining Room overlooking Pool. 
Exotic Voodoo Room. Dancing. 
Sports. Private Beach. Conven- 
tion facilities. Centrally located. 
Moderate rates. 
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New York Office: 331 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 6-6370 


BEACH HOTEL 


Wonderful oceanside location. 
Superb private beach. Choice 
of spacious rooms, apartments 
or cabanas. Dining rooms, cock- 
tail lounge, ballroom. Fishing, 
boating, beach sports. Chil- 
dren's playground. Modest 
rates, 


ESCAMBRON 


ODDS & INNS 


HE GREENBRIER at White Sul- | 
phur Springs, West Virginia, 
will unveil its new 100-room 
guest and clinic wing next year with 
modern facilities including labora- 
tories, examining rooms in addition 


to exhibit hall, auditorium plus- |} 


normal guest accommodations. ... 
Another Hilton hotel for Puerto | 
Rico will shortly be constructed at { 
Mayaguez on the Commonwealth’s | 
west shore with 150 rooms, pool, 
shops, sports facilities, banquet hall, jj 
dining room and cocktail lounge. } 
Designed for eventual expansion to } 
300 guest rooms, it will sit on a 25- 
acre sea-facing plot, initially cost — 
some $2,000,000....Florida’s De- 
Soto Lakes Golf and Country Club } 
has completed first section of its jj 


Golden Circle Lodge, accommodat- jj 


ing 80 guests in 20 apartments plus | 
20 bedroom-bath units. Lodge rates }J 
also include greens fees for club’s Z| 
championship course. ... May 1961) jf} 
opening is set for $5,000,000 Mar- 
riott Motor Hotel in Philadelphia } 
just off the Schuykill Expressway } 
with 300 guest rooms. ... Manger 
Hotels have taken over the 107-room__ | 
Desert Sun Motel in Phoenix, Ari- 

zona, with plans to redecorate, ex- 


pand restaurant facilities... . First- Hi, 


new hotel facility in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, for more than 30 years was 
recently opened. The eight-story 
Capp-Towers motel has accommo- 


dations for 600 guests, cost some | 


$1,500,000. ... As yet unnamed new 
inn for Paramaribo, Surinam, will i 
have 80 rooms when opened in au- |} 
tumn of 1961, plus casino, pool, ten- 
nis courts, nightclub, all units with 
balconies facing the Surinam Riv- 
er.... Work has begun on Hilton’s 
latest inn, a 204-room hostelry near 
the Tappan Zee Bridge at Tarry- 
town, New York.... Royal Hiber- 
nian Hotel in Dublin has added 
nineteen penthouse suites. ... New 
Tropicana Motel in Red Sea-side } 
Ejilath, Israel, has 24 air-conditioned 
rooms at $10.00 daily for two, $8.00 
for singles. ... Treadway Inns have 
taken over Dover Inn at Dover, 
Delaware, renamed the 62-room 
hostelry Dover Treadway Inn.... 
Italy’s new Hotel Delle Nazioni at 


Principina a Mare has 40 rooms, } 


sea-facing balconies. 
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MODERN GUIDE 

THE NATION'S 
| CAPITAL by 
MICHAEL FROME 


guide is that for ever after 

you're condemned to the an- 
nual chore of producing revised 
‘editions. The book finds such a wide 
audience that the author becomes 
permanently enslaved to its readers. 
Such a sad fate almost certainly 
awaits Michael Frome, whose Wash- 


T HE CURSE of writing a definitive 


Nation’s Capital (Doubleday & 
Company, New York; 257 pages; 
Maps; illustrations; directory) ac 
‘complishes a small miracle-in- print 
by combining definitiveness of in- 
jformation with wit, bright writing 
‘and a wealth of interesting anecdote. 
_ Frome finds Washington a fasci- 
Jnating place, which is probably why 
)his report on the town reads so in- 
fectiously well. In fact, he is so cer- 
tain of his chosen city’s charms that 
‘he does not hesitate to tick off a few 
drawbacks (inadequate police force, 
high crime rate, boondoggled polit- 
Jical organization, strange liquor 
laws) , confident that they are more 
‘than compensated for by innumer- 
able virtues. Ticking off the virtues 
requires some 23 chapters—too many 
for listing here in their entirety— 
which include reports on restau- 
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adel ake Fe eta 


jington, A Modern Guide to the 


travel book selection 


rants and hotels, culture and sports, 
churches and _ nightspots (the 
churches are ahead) and some nice- 
ly worked-out chapters on aspects 
of the nation’s capital having great- 
est interest to women and children 
plus some advice to the visitor from 
overseas which could be read with 
profit by anyone going anywhere. 

In the grand tradition, Frome be- 
gins his Washington with a touch of 
history, but only a touch at the be- 
ginning because a guide to this city 
is necessarily saturated with refer- 
ences to the great days of the past, 
and Frome has resurrected some 
marvelously salty quips from states- 
men’s lips to point up the town’s 
current foibles. The opposite end 
of this up-to-date production has six 
suggested tours from Washington 
into the history-laden surrounding 
countryside, a brief chapter of 
quotes from other authors—includ- 
ing one from Allen Drury’s best- 
selling Advise and Consent—and a 
directory at the very end, a sort of 
souped-up index, which contains 
useful entries similar to the fol- 
lowing: 

“Public transportation, 27-31. 
Fare 25¢ cash (5 tokens for $1.00) 
on buses and street cars in city, free 
transfers in same general direction. 
D.C. Transit System, 3600 M Street, 
N.W., publishes map of routes 
(15¢), including suburban Mary- 
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land areas of Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties.” 

But this is Frome’s directory-type 
prose and an unfair example of the 
bulk of the book, where you will 
find such unregenerate individual- 
ists as the Reverend Edward Everett 
Hale, chaplain at one time of the 
Senate, who announced that it was 
his duty to “...look at the Senate 
and pray for the country.” 

Not that the Senate receives high- 
handed treatment here, for much of 
Frome’s Washington is dedicated to 
the proposition that the Congress— 
not the statuary—is the greatest 
show in town, with the slightly less 
dramatic executive and judicial de- 
partments running a close second. 

Most chapters of this book open 
with a neat sketch map of the area 
that is to be covered and the de- 
scriptions that follow have a map- 
like precision to their name-place- 
price information that would make 
Washington useful even if Frome’s 
wit and style weren't there to make 
it fun, too.—K.G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 

Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


[_] Please send me Washington, A Modern Guide to the Nation’s 
Capital at the special Club membership price of $3.40 clothbound. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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AST MONTH, we discussed the 
L need for health documents 
and the packaging of a med- 

ical kit for travelers. Now let us be 
specific about the kit’s contents. 
The following list of equipment 
and medications is a lengthy one, 
but for cruises or for trips to major 
cities where medical services and 
drug supplies are readily available 
only a limited number of items 
need be taken along. Also, each 


- item on the list should be consid- 


ered by the traveler in the light of 
his personal needs and the kind of 
trip he is undertaking. 

A First Aid booklet—American 
Red Cross. Not every traveler need 
carry this, particularly those who 
are versed in the principles of First 
Aid. If the traveler is not proficient 
in First Aid, it should be included. 
(The essentials of First Aid emer- 
gencies are covered in the author’s 
book, The Tvraveler’s Guide to 
Good Health published by Double- 
day.—Ed.) 

Scissors, one pair. The small, 
sharp-pointed variety is the best all- 
purpose type. 


ing bleeding with pressure, remoy}}) 


_ Adhesive tape,one-half inch wide 


with these items ir) 


your vacation : 


medical kit you car 
travel confided | 
thathealth problems 
will be kept easily 


under controi 


Tweezers, one pair. For use ir}} 
case of splinters and as a pinc 
forceps for cleansing wounds with) 
cotton. a | 

Cotton, one small roll. Has many} 
uses—cleaning wounds with soap} 
and water (or with an antiseptic ijj 
the water supply is unsafe) , check} 


ing particles from the eye (cotton 
wrapped on a toothpick), drying) 
the inside of the ear (tightly rolled 
into a wick), inserting between}! 
each toe in treating athlete’s foot 

Sterile gauze, two-inch width. Foi}! 
dressings and bandages. || 
| 
The new waterproof variety is pref} 
erable. (Scotch tape is a satisfac} 
tory substitute if you run out.) 

Band-aids. 

Cleansing tissue or toilet tissue: 
Be sure to include this if your itin 
erary is to take you off the beaten 
track. The varieties of tissue you 
may encounter are harsh and of gen: 
erally poor quality. . 

Soap. While you may find the’ 
supply of soap adequate wherever) 
you go, a bar of your own soap is)’ 
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Afloat or ashore, good health will keep 
you actively enjoying your vacation play. 


)always good insurance. This is par- 
ticularly important for those with 
Sensitive skin, for children, and, of 
course, for infants. For those with 
skin problems, a special soap, e.g., 
) Dial, or an anti-bacterial detergent, 


your physician or your pharmacist. 
Enema bag. Get one that can dou- 
ble as a hot water bottle or an ice 


bag. Small, collapsible varieties are 


thermometer with 


vive dropping—one oral, one rec- 
tal. If you’ve never learned to read 
ja thermometer, learn before you 
jleave. Incidentally, jot down your 
normal temperature. Ninety-eight 
jand six-tenths Fahrenheit as the re- 
ported normal temperature is an 
average only. You might be one of 
those who runs a degree above or 
below this and be quite normal. If 
so, find out now. At another time 
some doctor might think you’re 
jrunning a fever and you wouldn't 
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| Phisohex, is recommended. Ask_ 


be able to set him straight. Remem- 
ber rectal temperatures are more 
reliable than mouth temperatures, 
that’s why hospitals rely on them. 
If you've been breathing through 
your mouth or have been drinking 
hot or cold fluids, your mouth tem- 
perature may be misleading. Rectal 
temperatures usually run about one 
degree (Fahrenheit) above mouth 
temperatures. 

Flashlight (pencil type) . To peer 
into corners whether in your hus- 
band’s throat or his luggage, to read 
labels when he has a throbbing 
headache and doesn’t want the light 
on, and to prevent a broken neck 
on a nighttime journey to the bath- 
room. 

Household items—satety pins, a 
needle, razor blade, a scarf (as a 
sling) all have medical uses. You'll 
probably have these with you any- 
way. 

For drugs, the following list is 
based on a study of needs encoun- 
tered under travel conditions. Help- 
ful examples of reliable products 
are given, but the recommendation 


and selection of a product is up to 
your own doctor who knows you 
and will give you the required pre- 
scription. 

Pain reliever. These simple, non- 
narcotic substances are called anal- 
gesics by the doctor and are effective 
against a wide variety of aches and 
pains—headache, toothache, back- 
ache, “colds”, etc. Examples: As- 
pirin, Bufterin, Coricidin, Empirin. 

Laxative. Select one you have 
used before and found satisfactory. 

Anti-diarrhea. There is, of course, 
no all-purpose medicine against di- 
arrhea although everybody from the 
taxi driver to the professor has a 
favorite remedy. A good rule of 
thumb is to think of diarrhea as of 
three types (1) simple diarrhea— 
several loose stools and nothing 
else. It cures itself in 24 hours if you 
go easy on food, (2) severe di- 
arrhea—repeated watery stools with 
nausea, vomiting and abdominal 
cramps, and (3) infectious di- 
arrhea—all of the above with fever, 
general achiness and even prostra- 
tion. There are many excellent 
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preparations for severe diarrhea. 
Examples: Donnagel, Kaopectate, 
particularly effective if a little old- 
fashioned paregoric is added. Your 
doctor will know and will instruct 
you. For infectious diarrhea it is 
important that a wide-spectrum 
antibiotic or one of the sulfa drugs 
be included. Examples: Cremomy- 
cin, Cremosuxidine, Kaomagma, 
Pomalin. Any traveler who has an 
attack that is severe or lasts more 
than 48 hours should get to a doc- 
tor if possible. 

Sleeping pills. These can be of 
great help, can prevent hours of fit- 
ful tossing, the result of the tensions 
of modern living. Like everything 
else they can be misused. Never take 
them unless your doctor selects them 
for you. 

Cough medicines. Avoid codeine. 
A narcotic, it has a number of un- 
pleasant side effects in most people. 
A cough medicine in tablet form is 
best for travelers. Examples: Tessa- 
lon, Tussagesic. Check with your 
doctor. 

Indigestion. Medicine against in- 
digestion is of three general kinds: 
anti-acids, antispasmodics, and di- 
gestive enzymes. Anti-acids are of 
great variety and include simple 
sodium bicarbonate as well as com- 
mercial products like Tums and 

_Alkaseltzer. Amphogel,  Gelusil, 
-Maalox are prescription items. Anti- 
spasmodics work by decreasing in- 
testinal contractions and by reduc- 
ing acid secretion. Examples: Bel- 
ladenal, Bellergal, Donnatal. The 
traveler should have a modest sup- 
ply of this kind of remedy for at- 
tacks of simple indigestion. For 
people subject to. repeated attacks 
of indigestion where no underlying 
cause has been uncovered, a trial of 
digestive enzyme tablets is worth- 
while. Examples: Depancol, Ento- 
zyme, Plurizyme. 

Antibiotic. Much has been said 
about the overuse of antibiotics by 
the medical profession. Neverthe- 
less, no traveler who is going to be 

-away from good medical care should 
be without them. They provide the 
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best protection scientific medicine 
has against the danger of infection. 
They should be taken under one 
condition only—when a traveler is 
stricken with illness and a high 
temperature and is unable to get 
medical attention. They may not 
help. The traveler may have ma- 
laria, a virus or a number of other 
conditions in which an antibiotic is 
ineffective. Even so, the medication 
is not harmful and if the traveler 
does have an infection that responds 


he may save his own life. Again, this | 


is no substitute for getting medical 
attention as soon as possible. Con- 
sult your physician who will select 
the proper one for you. 

Head cold. Either nasal sprays or 
“cold” tablets. 

Sore throat. Antibiotic, anesthetic 
tablets which ease pain and destroy 
germs. 

Sea-sickness. Doctors call this mo- 
tion sickness, and it includes air- 
sickness, train-sickness, car-sickness. 
Examples: Bonamine, Dramamine. 
Your doctor will decide what kind 
you should have. Candy and gum 
forms are available for children. 
Some people react with sleepiness. 
If you’re driving, don’t take the first 
one until you get to your departure 
point. 

Tranquilizers. Your trip if prop- 
erly planned should provide a hap- 
py harmony of tranquility and 
excitement. If your doctor feels you 
should use a tranquilizer, he has his 
reasons. 

Run through the following check 
list if your trip is an extensive one, 
and you are to be away from big 

cities. Examples are not given. 
Leave the selection to your physi- 
cian or pharmacist: E 

Sunburn; insect bites; antihista- 
mine for hives, prickly heat, or itch- 
ing rash; antibiotic ointment for 
skin infections; anti-fungus oint- 
ment for athlete’s foot; dry skin, 
cream or bath oil; skin tanning and 
sunburn preventive; suppositories 
against hemorrhoids or constipa- 
tion; eye ointment for conjunctivi- 
tis; migraine headaches; earaches; 
obesity; anti-malaria; water purifi- 
cation tablets; insect repellents; 
insecticide bomb; salt tablets; vita- 
mins; menstrual difficulties; anti- 
histamine for allergies; antiseptic. @ 
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on Touring 
BY CAROL LANE 
Women’s Travel Authority 


Eating on the Go 


O make your vacation tour hap- 

py and healthful, follow these 

tips on feeding your family en 
route: 

If possible, plan a week’s menu 
for the road before you leave home. 
You won’t be able to follow it pre- 
cisely, but itll be a good guide. 


A sound principle of child nutri- 
tion on a trip is to keep the meals 
light. Heavy foods don’t rest easily 
on small stomachs—especially when 
the youngster’s regular eating routine 
has been disturbed and he’s confined 
to a moving car. Stick to easily- 
digested snacks at stop-offs along the 
way. You do better to avoid a big 
meal while you're driving. 

Try picnic breakfasts once in a 
while. Before you settle down for the 
night at a motel, buy your breakfast 
food. Fruit, milk, dry cereals, rolls 
and.a vacuum bottle of coffee make 
an ideal, easy-to-fix picnic breakfast. 

Lunch en route can be easy, too. 
Stop at a-roadside grocery and buy 
all the fixings for quick sandwiches. 
Add milk, soft drinks and fruit, and 
you have a light but nutritious meal. 
Get extra fruits for a midafternoon 
snack, 

Save the big meal for night. Check 
travel cuides or ask local merchants 
to recommend a good restaurant in 
the vicinity. Then you can. splurge 
(with the money you've saved by 
picnicking). 
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CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 
a closer relationship between all peoples in order to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Helping Project Hope 


N TURNING through the pages of this 
] all-American issue, there is an aspect 
automatically accepted by almost 
every reader—no matter which section of 
the diverse United States we have pre- 
sented, you can plan a visit there without 
fear of wide-spread epidemics, of devas- 
tating plagues. Unfortunately, this is not 
so in some other lands where disease may 
be a constant dread to whole populations 
or communities. 
Americans can, however, aid such areas 
—and help eliminate possible hazards to 


their own future travels—by supporting 


the great new campaign that shows the 
way America wages peace: Project Hope. 
Funds for this program will be used to 
send a 230-bed hospital ship, the S.S. 
Hope, to Southeast Asia, in dramatic 
demonstration of America’s concern for 
others. Skilled personnel will bring mod- 
ern medical knowledge and techniques to 
the newly developing countries in that 


area, with Indonesia the first stop, Viet 
Nam the next, both at the express invita- 
tions of these lands. Hope’s success will 
permit visits to other nations but the cost 
of operating this great center of prac- 
tical good-will runs more than $3,500,000 
annually. Not government subsidized, 
the project depends upon contributions 
from industry, unions, private groups— 
and YOU. 

Your tax-deductible contribution will 
help prove how firmly America works for 
peace. Send what you can now to Project 
Hope, P.O. Box 9808, Washington, D.C. 
Lasting peace demands more than words 
—it means action. You can act with ease 
by helping to swell the Hope chest. 


Ao 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 
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VAGABOND CAMERA 


_Fairchild's Cinephonic-8, shown with micro- 
phone, headset for monitoring sound, is bat- 
'tery powered, transistorized, costs $249.00. 


BY WILL LANE 


HE REVOLUTION has arrived—silent home movies 

are becoming obsolete. In the motion picture in- 

dustry, the revolution came three decades ago when 
silents were replaced by talkies. In the amateur-film 
world, the same kind of upheaval is starting now with 
the introduction of the world’s first 8mm home-movie 
sound camera, the Fairchild Cinephonic-8. It is small 
enough for one-man, hand-held operation. One button 
actuates both the camera and sound recorder. It is the 
first truly portable sound camera, and as such I pre- 
dict it will make a lot of travel movies, and even tele- 
vision programs, that were never possible before. 
Before going into details, we should list a few simplified 
definitions of terms which you now hear wherever 


movie makers get together. 


LIP SYNCH RECORDING—Filming picture and 
sound simultaneously. Lip synchronization is essential 
when your performers are visible, especially in close- 
up, when they are talking, singing, dancing or playing 
musical instruments. 

POST PRODUCTION RECORDING—Adding 
sound after completion of camera work. For example, 
you can shoot a travelogue with an ordinary, silent 
camera and later add background music, comments 
and sound effects. 

SOUND STRIPING—In order to record sound on 
film magnetically, the film is coated with a metallic 
oxide. On 8mm film, a narrow stripe about one-fortieth 
of an inch wide is applied between the film edge and 
the perforations. This stripe carries the information 
which you record, erase or play back. It is fundamen- 
tally as simple as a home tape recorder. Sound striping, 
8mm, is applied at one of three production steps— 
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(1) on original film or raw stock, (2) on film after it 
is exposed and processed, or (3) on film after it has 
been edited. For a sound camera, you buy sound film 
with the striping already on it. For a silent camera, 
you can use the striped film, or you can use silent film 
and have the stripe added later. ; 

“WILD” SOUND—Any sound effect recorded sepa- 
rately without being synchronized to a picture. The 
realism of a travelogue can be greatly enlanced by in- 
serting the noise of babbling brooks, twittering birds, 
roaring surf and other sounds. A portable tape recorder 
can be very useful for capturing wild sounds to dub 
into your completed picture. Professional studios main- ,} 
tain large libraries df recorded sound effects which _ } 
they use over and over again. 

PRE-RECORDING—While playing a record of 
Frank Sinatra, Elvis Presley or any other vocalist, you 
silently voice the words, and the sound camera re- | 
veals you doing the singing. This gag can be a lot of || 
fun if you enjoy hamming it up in your home movies. 
Pre-recording is a familiar practice in Hollywood 
musicals and also in television. In a big dance num- |} 
ber, it is impossible for a singer to do justice to a 
number while running all over the stage. It is much 
easier to do the song first, and then do the dance to | 
playback. Better recording quality is obtained in~ 
this way. 

SINGLE SYSTEM RECORDING—One strip of film 
carries both the picture and the sound. This is the 
simplest and most economical method. The new Fair- 
child Cinephonic 8mm film is single system. For filming 
television news and other events, the Auricon 16mm 
single system is widely used. 
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DOUBLE SYSTEM RECORDING—The picture 
and sound are recorded on separate strips of film, or 
tape. This allows complete flexibility when editing. 
Electrically interlocked motors provide synchroniza- 
tion. Double system is standard professional practice. 

COMPOSITE PRINT—A motion picture film with 
oth sound and picture. A silent print has picture only. 
A sound track has sound only. 

To make sound movies, it should be pointed out, it 
is not always necessary to start with a sound camera. 
Your first adventure in sound can be with a projector- 
recorder. You can take your old, silent films, have them 
soundstriped, and then record voices, music and all 
sorts of sound effects. If you are considering purchase 
of any projector, be sure to see and hear the two new 
‘ones, the Fairchild Cinephonic-8 projector ($259) and 
the new Kodak Sound-8 projector ($345) . 

Sonotrack Coating (sound striping) may now be 
ordered direct from the Kodak Processing Laboratory, 
Rochester, N.Y., for 8mm Kodachrome. The price is 
six cents per foot for rolls less than 400 feet, and four 
cents for rolls 400 feet or longer. 

_ The Fairchild Cinephonic Eight camera ($249) in- 
cludes a Cinphar 13mm, f/1.8 fixed focus lens, ear- 
phone monitoring system, microphone, microphone 
stand, and lavaliere neckband. The camera’s built-in 

sound recording unit includes a rechargeable battery 
and recharge cord. Price for film (Anscochrome) is 
$7.50 for a 50-foot double-8 roll. Film speed rating is 

) ASA 12 Tungsten. It is ASA 10 Daylight with 85B filter. 

)' Black and white sound film also will be available. 

A few suggestions for sound filming: 


/ Family celebrations will stay 
! fresh for years when filmed 
| with synchronized sound 
home movie cameras. 
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_New 8mm Sound Camera Will Give You 


Home Movies of Hollywood Quality! 


SHOOT A VACATION TRIP—With live sound, 
your travel movies gain a new dimension. Include con- 
versations with people you meet, the background 
sounds of a Mardi Gras, the songs and dances of primi- 
tive people, the sounds and sights of animals, and all 
the color that comes from hearing as well as seeing the 
excitement of festive occasions. 

FILM A FAMILY REUNION-—Interview your 
friends and relatives a la Edward R. Murrow. Later, 
plan another party around the showing of the movies. 

FILM A LETTER—Tell about a trip, about your 
new home, the children, their problems and escapades— 
and show the places and things you are talking about. 
Let the kids speak for themselves, too. 

FILM A BUSINESS MEMO~—Instead of an ordinary 
letter to your customers, salesmen or superior, create 
a Film-Memo. You can be sure they will sit up and 
take notice whether you are showing a new product, 
a new plant, or explaining a new policy. And $10.00 
can cover the film cost for a five-minute color movie 
in sound. 

RECORD THE CHILDREN—How they grow, and 
how their voices and personalities mature, demands 
sound movies. The milestones in our lives including a 
child’s birthday party, a graduation, a wedding and, of 
course, gift-giving on Christmas morning every year. 
With sound, you have a new kind of family album. 

Movie-making, approached professionally, requires 
a great deal of time, money and training. But as a 
hobby, thanks to new equipment becoming available, 
everyone can now taste the pleasures and thrills of 
being a motion picture director. }@ 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides on 
approval. Everything from Paris night life to the 
Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog of thousands 
of 35mm slides, including title and map slides. 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. 54, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm COLOR 
SLIDES by Professionals. Europe—Cities, Interiors 
of Famous Cathedrals, Museums, Castles, Famous 
Paintings. Also India, Morocco, Mexico, etc. Illus- 
trated Catalog 15¢. (Deductible), ALSO. .°. 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. Washing- 
ton Shrine, Interiors of Roman Basilicas, Holy 
Land—Complete coverage. Exclusive Interiors. 
Life of Christ, Famous Madonnas, etc. 84-page 
IIlustrated catalog "'TR'' 25¢. (Deductible from 
first order.) Argo Slides, 116 Nassau, New York 
38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM SLIDES. Beau- 
tiful 8mm-16mm movies. Largest selection. Exclu- 
sive colorful scenic, travel, map, title and comic 
slides—sample 25¢. COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


BAD WEATHER . . . LOST CAMERA . . . NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for missing 
those precious shots on your last wonderful trip .. . 
they can be replaced. The new 70 multipaged de- 
scriptive catalog of the wonder spots around the 
world is ready. Send 25¢ in coin, for catalog and 
free sample slide. ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. 
"'T'' 2045 Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


FREE title slide with your own name. Color illus- 
trated, color slide catalog; 10¢ handling charge. 
INTER-AMERICAN FEATURES, JENKINTOWN 
20, PENNA. 


MISS UNIVERSE 1960 Beauty Pageant at Miami 
Beach, Florida! The most Beautiful Girls from all 
“over the World! Full coverage of this Interna- 
tionally Famous Event in Superb Color Slides! 
NOT ordinary duplicates—these are Original Color 
Transparencies from Top Quality Self-Masking Color 
Negatives! TWO SIZES! Standard 2x2 Slides 20 for 
$4.00. Special set of 75 for $12.00. Super Slides (52% 
larger picture!—3:4 format—fit standard 2x2 viewers 
and projectors) 20 for $5.00. Special set of 75 for 
$15.00 Cash, Check, M.O. Supervue, Box 311-T, 
Burbank, Calif. 


8 SUPER SLIDES $2.00! 52% larger picture! 3:4 
format! Fit standard 2x2. viewers and projectors! 
Or, if preferred, 10 Standard 2x2 Slides for $2.00. 
NOT ordinary duplicates—but are Color Trans- 
Pparencies of the Highest Color Fidelity, made 
possible by our exclusive Color Negative-Positive 
process! Sets of 8 Super Slides and 10 Standard 
Slides each of Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Niagara 
Falls, Hollywood, Miami and many others! Send 
Cash, Check or M.O. today. Supervue, Box 
311-TC, Burbank, Calif. 


KODACOLOR FILM including developing and 
printing—127, 620, 120 for 8 exposure cameras $3.75; 
for 12 exposure cameras $4.50. Send payment and 
size. Other prices on request. CARET SERVICES, 
P.O. Box 275, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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KODACHROME MOVIES—finest quality; Europe, 
Russia, Turkey, Mexico, Alaska, America, National 
Parks, 16 m/m, 8 m/m. For serious traveler photog- 
raphers the best at reasonable prices. Minimum 
$25. DOUGLAS PRODUCTIONS, Box 1664, The 
Silver City, Meriden, Connecticut. 


TAHITI—Glamorous tropical paradise. Large se- 
lection of fascinating 2x2 slides in glorious color. 


Send $1.00 for two representative slides and-com- ~ 


plete descriptive catalog. Color Slide Encyclo- 
pedia, Box 150-4, Oxford, Ohio. 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


FALL AND WINTER TRAIL TRIPS Havasu Can- 
yon and Chiricahau Mts. of Arizona; Barranca 
del Cobre and Holiday Back Country and Peak 
Climbing Trip in Old Mexico. All are unusual and 
rewarding, each has a charm of its own. Details: 
WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS, Box 45, Berkeley 1, 
Calif. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Last true island para- 
dise. Cheap, luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, 
civilized, safe. Beats Mexico. Personalized report, 
all details. Save hundreds on transportation, ex- 
change, housing from inspiration to seaside villa, 
Send $2.00. BRADLEY SMITH, VILLA GAMBA, 
CALA GAMEA, MAJORCA, SPAIN. 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS and those who would like 
to be are invited to join us. Dues $5.00 year include 
information service and monthly Club bulletin. 
Write for sample copy. FREIGHTER TRAVEL 
CLUB, Caldwell, Idaho. 


RESORT MART 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ''Vacation Minded" 
group in the United States are TRAVEL readers. 
Over 920,000 adults will read what you have to 
“offer. A 20 word ad in our RESORT MART costs but 
$15.00 per month. Closing date—6é weeks prior to 
date of issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


MISCELLANY MART 


JOBS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES for men and 
women; also fascinating jobs on steamships and 
yachts traveling foreign countries. Experience un- 
necessary. Free information. DAVENPORT FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE, BOX 1354-KK, GPO New York 
1, N.Y. 


PERSONALIZED FAR EAST SHOPPING: Anything 
from postcards to ships bought for you by our rep- 
resentatives in Japan, Hongkong, Singapore, Thai- 
land, Indonesia or India. Woody, Box 15, Chiba, 
Japan. 


CHES 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS sixty countries. Complete 
report, $1.00. -Hill International Publications, 
P. O. Box 26-T, Massapequa Park, New York. 


CW-2 IMPORT-Export opportunity, profitable, 


world-wide mail-order business from home without. 


capital; or travel abroad. Established world trader 
ships instructions for 
perience Unnecessary. Free details. MELLINGER, 
C 838, Los Angeles 24. 


TOTE BAG (CARRY ALL)—made of strong rub- ! 


berized material in attractive Scotch plaid designs. 


Ideal for beach use, shoppitg, school, gym; has | 


many other utility purposes, 16” x 12” x 6”: $2.95. 
ALSO... 


FUTURAMIC LIGHTER Beautifully designed mod- 
ern lighter. As attractive and glamorous as a 
modern lipstick case! Fully automatic, 
squeeze to light. Windproof, lights in any weather. 
Gold color finish. 234” 
SUPPLY CO., 43-49 41st Street, Long Island 
City 4, New York. 


PAINT OILS: Easy Home-Courses. Trial 
$1.00, specify Marine, Landscape, Still-Life, Por- 
traiture, or Skyscape. Prickett-Montague Vaga- 
bond Studio, Monterey, Massachusetts. 


EXCITING FACT! Enhance the pleasure of living, 


>LACE 


q 
no-risk examination. Ex-/ | 


simply {)) 


long. $1.50. ASTORIA |) 


Lesson | 


Speak another language. $3.00 per lesson. FISHER |). 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 152 West 58th 
Street, New York City. PL 7-9177. 


YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: For FASTER 
and more EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE—Learn 
the "'A.B.C’s'' of Good Mailing Habits! A—postal 


delivery zone number helps speed your mail! B— | 


certain to include your return address on all letters 
and packages! C—that the delivery address is cor- 
rect and complete! MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY— 
IT'S THE BETTER WAY! 


IRREPLACEABLE EYES—It is possible to walk with 
an artificial leg but you can't see with an artificial 
eye. Eye disease and eye accidents cause blindness, 
though two-thirds of this can be avoided by eye 


care and safety precautions. PROTECT YOUR EYE- 
SIGHT! HAVE REGULAR EYE TESTS FOR YOU | 


AND YOURS, 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the '‘TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE"', you can appreciate that 
more than 920,000 others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service to sell, try the resultful 
"'MARKET PLACE''. Write TRAVEL, 50W. 517th 
Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

RATES: 75¢ per word. Minimum of 20 words. 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions, Advance 
payment required. Issued 25th of preceding 
month. Forms ciose 6 weeks preceding date 
of issue. 

Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
ania ot any articles or services herein adver- 
ised. 
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CHECK CHECKING DROPPED 
_ Allegheny Airlines has 


‘requirements in accepting 
\checks for air travel. 
‘Line's prexy points out 
)searching for identifica 
‘tion takes time, slows 
‘down ticketing lines. Line 
‘is also permitting Univer- 
‘sal Air Travel Plan card- 
jholders to cash personal 
jchecks up to $25. Alle- 
jgheny has previously cut 
Jair travel red-tape by 
‘dropping reconfirmation 
jrule, offering Philly- 


| ee using Single-ticket 
“plan for groups traveling 


‘JAPAN SPEEDS RAIL ROUTE 
| Japanese Nat'l Railways 
lentered 2 new streamlined 


linto daily Tokyo-Osaka 
‘Service. High-speed rail 
‘stock slashes one hr. from 
Jprevious trains, linking 
: major cities in 6% hrs. 


Verains are equipped with 
,aewly designed buffet cars 


J : 
jas well as public phones 
enabling passengers to 


pall Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya. 


EA BEGINS BIG TERMINAL 
Construction has begun 


jtinal. Located at Cromwell 
Nurve, West Kensington, 
$9,800,000 structure will 
rise 10 stories, be capa- 
ple of handling 7, 000, 000 


n 1963. 
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‘Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


NAPOLEON RUNS TO CORSICA 
French Line's new 4,500= 
ton Napoleon has entered 
service between mainland, 
Corsica. Vessel carries 
1,224 passengers plus 100 
autos, can make Marseille-= 
Bastia run in overnight 
12% hrs., Nice-Ajaccio in 
8% hrs., Nice-Ile Rousse 
in 6% hrs. Current tourist 
boom on Corsica, accom- 
panied by new hotel con- 
struction, follows 
island's newly popular 
facilities for winter 
skiing, Summer sea sports. 


VARIG NON-STOPS TO RIO 
First non-stop jet 
service between Rio de 
Janeiro, NYC was recently 
begun by Varig Airlines 
with Boeing 707 Inter- 
continentals. Time for 
4,792-mile flight is 9% 
hrs., or 14 hrs. less 
than prop-plane flights. 
Varig jets leave NYC at 
8350 p.m. Tues/Thurs/Sat, 
leave Rio for return hops 
Wed/Fri/Sun. Line has 
pared 707'sS maximum seat= 
ing of 189 passengers 
down to 105, providing 
60 first-class, 45 
TOURS UaESeaUS. 


THRUWAY INFO INSTITUTED 
New information center 
at Scottsville service 
plaza on eastbound lane of 
New York Thruway, 55 miles 
east of Buffalo, 3 miles 
west of Rochester Inter- 
change, offers highway 
travelers information on 
scenic, historic sights of 
Finger Lakes area plus op-= 
portunity to make hotel, 
motel reservations. Newly 
opened center is in shape 
of 1860 rural schoolhouse. 


World 


CANADIANS FREE SHOP DUTY 
New Int'l Export Shop 
sells duty-free goods to 
Canadian visitors if they 
are shipped direct home, 
is located at Hill Island 

on Canadian side of Ivy 
Lea Bridge between Brock-= 
ville, Ganaoque, Ont. 
Planned development of 
area includes soon-to-open 
restaurant plus motels, 
marinas, Swimming pools. 


GOLF CLUBS RENT GOLF CLUBS 

Rental of"clubs at 5 of. 
Scotland's leading courses 
has been arranged by SAS 
to save Scotland-bound 
golfing passengers excess 
baggage charges on their 
own irons. Lease is avail- 
able on presentation of 
passenger's SAS ticket at 
Gleneagles, Prestwick Old, 
famed St. Andrews, Troon 
Old, Turnberry courses. 
Day's golf at courses 
costs between $4-$6 in- 
cluding rental of clubs, 
greens fees. SAS arranges 
transportation from Scot= 
land's int'l airport at 
Prestwick to golfer's 
choice of course. 


EASTERN JETS TO BERMUDA 

Daily DC-8B jetliner 
flights NYC-Bermuda were 
begun in mid-Aug. by East- 
ern Air Lines. With sched- 
uled flying time of 96 
min. southbound, 105 min. 
northbound, jets carry 75 
tourist-class passengers 
at $115 each for round- 
trip, 40 first-class at 
$154 roundtrip. Flights 
leave Idlewild Airport at 
10 a.m., arrive Bermuda at 
11:36 a.m. Return flights 
leave at 1 p.m., arrive 
NYC at 2:43 p.m. 


JAPAN PLANS INT'L FAIR 

Japan's Fourth Int'l 
Trade Fair will open in 
Tokyo April 17, 1961, with 
participation of 26 coun- 
trues, including /U.S.; 
Soviet Union. Fair will 
boast 4,500 display booths 
occupying 21 exhibition 
halls, will be open to 
general public for 9 days 
with 12 days reserved for 
buyers. 


MACHINE INSURES MOTORISTS 
Vending machine insur- 
ance for drivers—in line 
of existing air-travel in- 
surance devices—is pres-— 

ently being promoted by 
Secure-Ur-Trip, Inc. 
Firm's machines provide 
$5,000 coverage against 
death or loss of limbs for 
7-day period at cost of 
50¢. Each auto passenger 
may purchase up to $20,000 
protection with 7-day cov- 
erage period beginning at 
time purchaser selects. 
Firm plans to place more 
than 3,000 such machines 
in next 6 months at gas 
stations, restaurants, bus 
Stations, hotels. 


AVIS OPENS VIRGIN U-DRIVE 
New Avis Rent-a-Car of- 
PUCe a1 Us Sea Viren s= 
lands provides visitors 
. With off-season rates from 
April to December typified 
by Ford Taunus at $8.80 
per day, or $48 weekly. 


LIBERIA GETS SAS SERVICE 
SAS has begun twice-= 
weekly DC-7C flights from 
Europe to Monrovia, Li- 
beria. Craft continue to 
South America after West 
African stop. Liberia- 
bound travelers can pick 
up SAS flights at Copen- 
hagen or Lisbon. Hops to 
Africa connect in Copen-= 
hagen with SAS flights 
from NYC, L.A., Montreal, 
Anchorage. At Lisbon, con- 
nections are available for 
passengers arriving via 
Guest Airways from Mexico 
City, Miami or Bermuda. 
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TOURISTS GAIN ON BERLIN 
Beginning with her Nov. 
2 sailing from Bremer- 
haven, most of first-class 
staterooms on North German 
Lloyd's transatlantic 
liner Berlin, along with 
two-thirds of vessel's 
first-class public rooms, 
promenade deck, will be 
converted to tourist 


class. Conversion will add, 


many facilities for 
tourist-class passengers, 
make available more 
tourist cabins with pri- 
vate bath. Total number of 
passengers carried, 976, 
will not be increased but 
first class will be 
limited to 45 persons. 
Berlin will continue to 
call at Southampton en- 
route both ways between 
NYC, Bremerhaven. Tourist- 
class fare for season 
between NYC, Southampton 
starts at $182.50. 


TITLE TRANSPARENCIES SOLD 
Custom-made title color 
Slides with home-viewer's 
own name, choice of word-= 
ing, plus appropriate 
photographic or art-work 
color background have re-= 
cently been made available 
at cost of 50c each 
through process perfected 
by Inter-American Fea- 
tures, Jenkintown, Pa. 


FLA.-CALIF. JET-LINKED iS 
Recently inaugurated 707| 
jet flights between Los | 
Angeles, Miami, link dis-. 
tant resort. ciLtres sania 
hrs., with same plane but | 
353 different crews. Follow= 
ing interchange agree- 
ments, American-owned, 
118-passenger jetliners 
fly L.A.-Dallas/Ft. Worth | 
with American crew, 
Dallas/Ft. Worth to New 
Orleans with Delta pilots,]| 
New Orleans to Miami with 
National crew. Jet hops 
supplement similar 


lines have flown for 
past 9 years. 


WHIRLYBIRDS HOP TO CAPRI 
Through Oct. 15, heli- 
copter service between Na=} 
ples, resort isles of | 
Capri, Ischia will operate} 
at stepped-up rate of 64 | 
flights daily. Flying new | 
A-102 choppers, hops are 
Slated to connect with 
train arrivals, departures} 
in Naples. Cost of tickets)’ 
to each island is approxi-| 
mately $5.00 one way, $10 | 
roundtrip, with baggage si 
allowance of 30 lbs. Spe= | 
cial flights connect with 
planes arriving in Naples |) 
from NYC, London, Paris, | 
Brussels, Amsterdam, A 
Frankfurt, Vienna. ; 


» CAMPING CRAZE CAUSES PARK CONSTRUCTION WHIRL 

Nat'l Park Service, faced with increasing droves of |) 
summer campers plus approaching deadline to Mission 66 |) 
project for complete nat'l park renovation, has re- 
cently built or is building: new visitor center on 
Natchez Trace Parkway at Tupelo, Miss., one of 3 to be > 
strung out on 450-mile parkway which follows old fron- 
tier trail; new visitor center at George Washington 
Carver Nat'l Monument near Diamond, Mo., with large 
lobby, exhibit room, public facilities; Bridge Bay 
Marina development at Yellowstone Lake in Yellowstone 
Nat'l Park, with facilities for 250 pleasure boats as 
first step in general development of lake's public 
use; first section of Camus Creek Cutoff road which 
will eventually connect Glacier Nat'l Park with 
Canada's Waterton Lakes Park; new scenic road with 
parking overlooks in Petrified Forest Monument, Ariz. ; 
860-ft., 2l-span bridge over Houlka Creek on Natchez 
Trace in Miss., plus better road access in Yellow- 


stone, Mammoth Cave parks. 
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IKE'S PLAN CALLED 'FLOP' ’ 
Official of Scandinavian 
| Airlines System has called 
President Eisenhower's 
"Visit U.S.A.—1960" proc- 
lamation "a spectacular 
flop" because U.S. embassy 
officials overseas have 
‘enforced visa regulations 
with too much rigidity, 
making it impossible for 
many foreigners to vaca- 
ftom in U.S. SAS official 
recommended eased visa 
rules plus lower trans- 
atlantic air fares to 
encourage tourist trade 
to America. 


BULGARIA SPEEDS VISAS 
Bulgarian legation now 
will issue visas in 3-4 
days for U.S. citizens 
visiting Bulgaria to see 
or live with relatives. 
Previously, visas have 
taken 3-6 weeks to be 
,| processed. Americans 
visiting relatives are 
required to purchase one 
| week's Balkantouriste 
hotel/pension voucher for 
visa granting one-month 
Stay, 15-day voucher for 
2-month stay, 2l-day 
_| voucher for 3-month stay. 
‘On arrival in Bulgaria, 
Americans staying with 


| fund in Leva for their 

hotel/pension voucher 

|at special exchange rate 

- of 19.52 Bulgarian Leva 
}to $1.00. 


BRITONS BILL BEST FARE 
__ Raymond Postgate's Good 
Food Guide 1959-60 lists 
750 places in Great Brit- 
ain offering top meals. 
Distributed in U.S. by 
Taplinger Publishing Co., 
melo W. 57th St., NYC, 
| pocket-size 423-page guide 
costs $2.95, is compiled 
‘by non-profit gourmet club 
whose members conceal 
their affiliation when 
eating so as not to re- 
\ceive Special treatment, 
‘Make highly critical re- 
‘ports on fare, prices, 
Service. 
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GERMANS BEGIN FEST SEASON 

Annual fall party time 
in Germany will be high- 
lighted by 150th presenta- 
tion of Munich's October- 
fest Sept. 24-Oct. 9, with 
expected 6,000,000 visi- 
tors on hand for revels. 
Among other festivals will 
be Bad Duerkheim's big 
wine fest called Sausage 
Mart, Sept. 10-13 and 
Sept. 17-19 with 150,000 
gallons of wine on tap 
plus 6 miles of sausages. 
More wine whoop-ups will 
be at Neustadt Oct. 1-10, 
Bensheim Sept. 3-11, Rue- 
desheim Sept. 3-5, Ingel- 
heim-on=Rhine Sept. 24- 
Oct. 2, ASSmannshausen 
Oct. 1-3, plus Bockenheim 
Vintage Festival and Dia- 
lect Poetry Contest Oct. 
15-17. 


PAINTERS' CRUISE PROPOSED 
Vincenzo Fodera, por= 
trait painter and teacher, 

will be aboard Matson's 
Mariposa for its South Pa- 
cific cruise leaving Van- 
couver, B.C., sept. 26, 
San Francisco Oct. 2, Los 
Angeles Oct. 3. Painter 
will offer free art les- 
sons 3 hrs. daily, 5 days 
per week while Mariposa 
eruises to Tahiti, New 
Zealand, Australia, Fiji, 
Samoa, Honolulu. Students 
are provided with paints, 
palettes. All-inclusive 
Cruise rates=sstart) av 
lem D le 


BERLIN BALLYHOOS BALLET 
Berlin's Festival Weeks 
Sept. 18-Oct. 4 will fea- 
ture two full ballet com- 
panies: Berlin Opera troupe 
will dance Liebermann's 
Concerto for Jazz; U.S. 
company, Ballet of Two 
Worlds, will premiere The 
Dybbuk, based on Yiddish 
supernatural folktale. 
Among other festival ac- 
tivities will be shows of 
both modern, classic art. 
German Industries Fair in 
Berlin will be held 
Sept. 10-25. 


TRAILWAYS TRIES TELEPHONES 
cromenvitiones. 2 


First U.S. mobile bus 
telephone service is now 
operating on Trailways 
Five Star runs between 
Washington, D.C.-NYC plus 
NYC-Portland, Me. Phones 
are in addition to food 
service, rest rooms, taped 
music also featured. 


BOAC ORDERS LARGEST JETS 


y a adie ae both 
Ten of world's largest 
jetliners have been bought 
by BOAC for 1965 delivery. 
Vickers Super VC-10 jet is 
capable of carrying up to 
212 passengers transatlan- 
tic, cruises at 575 
mepeh., has 4,000-mile 
range. 


RUMANIA DROPS TRAVEL BARS 


Immediate issuance of free 
visas to Americans is now 

promised by Rumania. Coun- 
try has also upped tourist 
exchange rate to 15 Ruma- 

nian lei per U.S. dollar. 

Official rate is 6 lei to 

$1.00. 
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Lines Aft... 


Birthday Greetings 
Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on your Fifty-Ninth 
Anniversary Issue! (TRAVEL, July, 1960.) 
We were indeed pleased to see the ex- 
cellent articles on Canada. I am sure 
that your readers will have gained a 
good appreciation of the beauties of 
Canada, and its many interesting tourist 
attractions. We commend you most 
heartily for your initiative in running 
this set of articles. The writing is good 
and the layout is excellent. 

Erwin E. Kreutzweiser 
Canadian Tourist Association 
Toronto, Canada 


Briton Invites 


Dear Sirs: 

I am writing to ask if it is possible for 
you to find a pen friend overseas for me? 
I am fifteen years of age. 

Vivian Hitchings 
149 Broomfield Ave. 
Worthing, Sussex 
England 


Spelling Bee 
Dear Sirs: 

In your June issue on Page 35, your 
photograph is captioned “Memorial hon- 
ors composition of Swanee River.” No 
doubt you have already been asked many 
times who furnished the spelling for the 
river. | have camped and fished there, 
and driven over the memorial bridge 
many, many times, and also visited the 
Stephen Foster Memorial at ‘White 
Springs, Fla., on numerous occasions. 
It is still the Suwannee River. I enjoy 
each issue of TRAVEL. 

K. M. Dickson 
Dillard, Georgia 


TrAvELER Dickson has the right river, 
wrong song. Stephen Collins Foster, 
poetic license in his pocket, insisted on 
calling it Swanee.—Ed. 


Forward Pass 


Dear Sirs: 
I would like to say at this time that 
I haye enjoyed the magazine and have 
passed on many copies and articles to 
others, who found them helpful. 
Marguerite E. Flick 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Collapsible SPORT GLASSES 


with Imported 2.7 polished Lenses 


FOLDS TO 
POCKET SIZE 


3° 
Now 


Imported precision ground lenses. 


Each pair is leather covered. 
Case 4”x2/2"x11/16" closed. 
Fingertip center focus. 


Get more enjoyment from every event—hunting, fishing, 
traveling—or for the theatre. Slips into your pocket. 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. TR-9 
| 43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N.Y. | 
; Please send me ( ) sport glasses @ $3.98 | 
[ONAMES Sens. rena, cert een tay ee. 


| 
| | 
[CIN 2a ete ZONE. OSTATESe nes 
i Add 35¢ for Postage & Handling. Sorry, No C.0.D.’s, | 
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Olé Olwyler 
Dear Sirs: \ 
I have thoroughly enjoyed TRAVEL, | 
particularly Peter Olwyler from Mexico. | 
Since a couple of friends and I have | 
made six trips to Mexico—strictly for 
vacation -fun—we always look forward | 
to his column. Please tell him. 
Marie Kessler | 

Memphis, Tennessee } 


June Lover 


Dear Sirs: 
~ Congratulations on the very excellent _ 
June, 1960, issue of Travex. I greatly | 
enjoyed reading Thomas B. Lesure’s | 
article entitled Shoreline Sentinels. Any- 
one interested in lighthouses surely de- | 
rived a great deal of pleasure reading jf 
this article. The Chesapeake Bay area, |/ 
land of pleasant living, has some inter- | 
esting lighthouses located there. Ward 
Allan Howe’s excellent article entitled | 
Ride a Name Train was quite informa- § 
tive. | 

John R. Eicker P 

Baltimore, Maryland | 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


23: New Hampshire Planning & Development 
Commission. 25: Redwood Empire Associa- | 
tion. 26: top, Union Pacific Railroad; bottom, |} 
Michigan Tourist Council. 28: New Hamp- |j 
shire Planning & Development Commission. | 
30: top, Phoenix Chamber of Commerce; bot- |} 
tom, Mr. & Mrs. Diggory Venn. 34: Kentucky | 
Department of Public Relations. 35: Virginia | 
Department of Conservation & Developmen 
36: North Carolina Department of Commere 
& Development. 38: American Airlines. 39:}) 
North Carolina News Bureau. 40: left, Olson’ 


right, Colorado iapeer it & Publicity sal 
partment. 47: The Dicksons. 48: top, Branford 
Electric Railway Association; bottom, Frontier} 


bottom, New York State Department of Com-| 
merce. 50: The San Diego-California Club. 51: 
top, Ray Manley for Arizona Department of 
Travel & Information; bottom & 52, Florida} 
Development Commission. 
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FOR MEMBERS | 


OF , 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


18 R AV E Ee B A G : NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


| 50 West 57 St. 


Members of the National Travel Club can now have their own travel New York 19, N. Y. 

bag. One that will aid them immeasurably. Reco nition of members 

by hotel clerks, airline-ticket agents and aie will assure the holder | "#8? send me (_) TRAVEL BAGS @ $1.60 eact, 
of fast courteous attention. The striking bag, made of Vinyl, is in a 

distinctive orange color. The smooth operating zipper assures you 

that the contents will be completely protected within the perfectly 

waterproof bag. Measuring a full 11 by 14 inches makes the bag ideal 

for the many necessary items travelers must keep handy, This rich- 

looking unit is available to club members for the modest price of $1.50, 


discover a 


of thrills! 


VISIT MEXICO and follow the trails of the 


oldest cultures that flourished in America. 


Admire the extraordinary Toltec monuments 
in the Valley of Mexico... The pyramids of 
Teotihuacan, unique in the New World... 
The archaeological cities of the Mayas 

in legendary Yucatan. Or if you preter 

a tropical paradise, there is Acapulco, 
guarded by an old Spanish castle. 

From Acapulco Bay, which is a wonder 

of nature, the old “conquistadores” 
embarked for the Philippines. And there 

is also Veracruz, the port from where the 
Spaniards began their conquest of Mexico... 


Take your vacation in Mexico... like a king. 


Mexico is minutes from you by plane... hours 
by train or highway... For happy, different, and 
unforgettable vacations... MEXICO! 


H Paseo de la Reforma 35, Mexico City 


| Please send me FREE descriptive material 
! on Mexico. 

| Name 

' Address 


I! City ADP RP ine PN SSE 77 ge a Ra eB 
lo a oe ee een De ee 6-3/307 
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MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST DEPARTMENT - PASEO DE LA REFORMA 35, MEXICO CITY 
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